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FOREWORD 

In 1969 under the sponsorship of the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, 
The Pennsylvania State University initiated development of CARE 1 (Computer 
Assisted Remedial Education). CARE 1 Is titled Early Identification of Handicapped 
Children and was developed as a complete college level computer-assisted Instruc- 
tion course dealing with the identification and diagnosis of handicapping conditions 
in children. The course was aimed toward preschool and primary level teachers of 
seemingly typical children. . 

CARE I was completed in late 1970 and has been providing instruction for 
teachers and other educational persohftjel since that time. Approximately 4,000 
persons completed the course during the first three years that it wa$ in existence^ 

This document reports on the development of two more courses in special 
education.^ These courses, CARE 2 and CARE 3, are collectively titled Diagnostic 
Teaching of Preschool and Primary Level Children. The courses are designed 
to equip teachers. with some basic knowledge about handicapped children so that 
they might provide better educational programs for those children. Advanced | 
computer technology, branching programs, and extensive pretesting make CARE 2 
and CARE 3 suitable for persons with Widely varying tr^-ain/ng and experiences with 
the handicapped. The courses 5ire useful for preschool \^achers and aides who 
perhaps have not had the opportunity to receive a formal college training program 
in education. Both CARE 2 and CARE 3 are suitable for regular inservice teachers. 
Finally, CARE 2 and CARE 3 are appropriate for preservice regular and special 
education teachers as a first course in methods of teaching handicapped children* 

CARE 2 and CARE 3 were designed to complement two other CAI courses in 
special education, CARE 1, Early Identi^'ication of Handicapped Children and CARE 4, 
Education of Visually Handicapped Children. CARE 4 was developed by the University 
of Pittsburgh in conjunction with the Penn State CAI Laboratory. Principal 
investigators were Professor Ralph Peabody and Majorie Ward of the University of 
Pittsburgh. Professor Ward has since joined the staff of The Pennsylvania State 
University. CARE 4, like CARE 1, 2 and 3, was designed to be a first-level course 
In special education for regular teachers. CARE 4 acquaints regular teachers with 
the problems (and some of the solutions) encountered when attempting to integrate 
visually handicapped children into the regular classroom. 
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Personnel in the Department of Special Education, the Divislort of 
Academic Curriculum and Instruction, and the Computer Assisted Instruction 
Laboratory at The Pennsylvania State University cooperated to develop the \ 
CARE 2/3 courses foY the IBM 1500 Instructional System. Since completion, the 
courses have been desseminated by IBM 150O systems in two mobile computer 
assisted instruction laboratories operated by Penn State. Those mobile labora- 
tories aire used to provide instruction to teachers at a variety of locations 
away from the main campus. In the past locations^ in addition to Pennsylvania, 
have been Georgia, Indiana, Texas, Illinois, and the District of Columbia. 
It is anticipated that future locations for the mobile operations will be 
determined by national needs. 

In addition to bejing used in the two mobile laboratories, the CARE courses 
* are used at the main campus of The Pennsylvania State University and at other 
universities. The thirty-two stations in the Penn State Resident Instruction 
laboratory provide instrjuction in the CARE courses to approximately 500 students 
during each of the four terms of the school year. 
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INTRObUCTION 

Syllabus fop Diagnostic Te achi ng of 
Pr^esriiooT aM Prlrrtary Chil dren 

" This Syllabus is an outllna of the content and objectives, that afQ included 
in the conijiuter-assisted instruction version of The Pennsylvania State University 
course Education of Exceptional Children 401: Educational Adjustments for 
Exceptional Children. The course Is also referred to as CARE 2/3 (Coffiputer 
Assisted Remedial Education): Diagnostic Teaching of Preschool and Pri.mary 
Chlldrefi. 

The purposes and general descriptions of CARE 2/3 are given In Section Or» 
of t»»is document. Section Two contains a detailed listing of the content and 
objectjves taught ^n the course. -In general, persons who take CARE 2/3 are expected 
to assiihllate and use the concepts listed in Section Two in order to carry out the 
CARE 2/3 Diagnostic Teaching Model which is ttescribed in Section One of this document. 
Thus, the thrust of CARE 2/3 is to provide educational personnel with a systematic 
procedure foV making educatpional decisions about children In their care. ^ 

Development of this CAI course was carried out under a grant from the Bure^au 
of Education for the Handicapped, United States Office pf Education, Project No. 
0EC-d-72-0653(607). Project directors v/ere G. Phillip Cartwright and Carol A. \ 
Cartwrlght. 



SECTION ONE * 

tiarm Description of CARE 2/3; / 

^ Diagnostlc Teachinq of Preschool and Prima ry tihTl'dren 

Purpose , 

Two highly related courses we're developed on this project. There courses 
are called CARE 2 - Diagnostic Teaching of Preschool Children; and CARE 3 — 
Diagnostic Teaching of Primary Level Children. Both^courses were developed for 
•adnrfnistration by computer assisted instruction* specifically on the IBMM500 
instructional system. 

The courses were developed for use with inservice teachers, day card worker;;, 
and a1des» a? well as for preservice teachers who are in training to become 
Instructors in regular or special classes. ^ ' 

The major goal of both courses \i to teach regular, elementary and preschool 
preservice and inservice teachers how to work effectively with children wfio'have 
learning problems because of mild handicapping conditions. The teaching of , 
children who have vision, hearing, or physical Impairments is pot covered in these, 
courses.: Upon completion of either of the courses, teachers will have achieved the 
objectives listed in Table 1. These objectives are directly correlated with th0 
decision process flowchart appearing in Figure 1. The objectives and the flowchart 
together are termed the Diagnpstic Teaching Model. This model is a generalized 
prescriptive or clinical tea9hing model and is the heart of t^e courses. All 
content and strategies throughout the courses are directly related to the various 
step?] and philosophy outlined In tiie model. 
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Figure 1. CARE 2/3 Diagnostic Teaching Model Flowchart. 



Table 1 

Major Objectives of CARE 2/3 



Persons who complete CARE 2 or 3 should be able to: / 
t 

A. Identify chiiracteri sties of individual children that' indicate 
special teaching or management procedures are required. 

B. Specify relevant 'ediicational objectives for individual children. 

C. Select techniques for effective classroom management. 

D. Choose and use specialized teaching strategies for reaching 
specific objectives for children with varying behaVioral and 
learning characteristics. 

E. Choose and use. special materials in association with specific 
strategies. 

•J 

F. Identify and use' appropriate evaluation procedures. 

G. Draw upon existing sources of Information regarding specialized 
strategies and materials. 

H. Consult with available resource persons for assistance. 



Relationshi ps Between Objectives and 
Decision Process 

^ V / 

This project produced two courses which are quite pragmatic in their orienta- 
tions. The courses used as a unifying thc-iie the CARE 2/3 /)i agnostic Teaching 
Model. All content and strategies selected for Inclusion^^in the course'were 
related to the Diagnostic Teaching Model. , . ' 

A modular approach was used in the development of the courses. The two 
courses contain certain informition» procedures » and strategies which are common to 
both courses. In the instances where common nftterial was required, an author pre- 
pared a single chapter which was then slightly modified to meet the needs of the 
varying age groups. Both within the^chapters and in other l/>cations 1n the course,! 
specific applications to different age groups are'nade. A conceptualization of 




4 

6 

the modular approach is given in Figure 2, For example, part of each course 
was directed toward having teachers become familiar with some of the broad 
management strategies that are embodied tn the behavior modification approa^. , 
The principles presented are the same for both CARE 2 and CARE 3. However, the 
examples and the simulated case studies in which students apply the principles 
are different for the two courses. In CARE 2, students are given practice with 
case studies dealing with children ages 2-5; similarly, CARE 3 students are 
given examples dealing with chiUlren in the primary grades. There are, of course 
areas in which such comnonal i.ty does not exist. In those instances, separate 
chapters were developed or a special chapter related to one age group was 
developed. (For example, Reading for CARE 3; Day Care Theory and Application 
for CARE 2.) 

The courses are divided into ten iTiddules, With the exception of the first 
module which Is introductory, each of ';he modules is accompanied by a pretest 
and a posttest. The pretest permits a student to test out of one pr more of 
the portions of the module. The modules are divided into one to five chapters. 
Each chapter is further divided into smaller sections. Finally, each of the 
sections has one or more specific objectives related to it. 

There is a strong relationship between the ten parts or modules of the 
courses and the eight major course objectives. The titles of the modules and 
31 Chapters are in Tables 2 and 3. 

As is illustrated in Figure 2, CARE 2 and CARE 3 have chapters covering 
the same general content. However, there are separate application sections 
for each course. The application sections for CARE^^eal with children ages 
2 to 5; CARE 3 covers children ages 5 to 8. ^ 
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CARE 2 
Pre-school 



CAKK 3 
Primary 



Pretest: Child Development 
Ages 2-5 




Pretest; Child Development 
Ages 5-8 



Child De*'elopmenl ' 
Ages 2*5 




Child Development 
Ages 5-8 



Principles of 
EducatiDna! Diagnosis 
b 



Application of 
r.ducational Diagnosis 
(Case Studies) 



AppUcalion of 
Educational Diagnosis 
(Case Studies) 



Techniques pf 
Systematic Objervation 
b 

4 : 



Pnnclpks of 
Task Analysis 
b 



Application of 
Task Analysis 
(Case Studies) 



Application of 
Task Analysis 
(Case Studies) 



To Objective 2 



3 Dashed line indicates that the same format is used for both 
courses; teaching strategy (and progriimlng) are the same but 
content differs. 

b Basic conte^it and strategies are the same for both. 



Figure 2. R(3latfonship Between CARE 2 and CARE 3 Modules. 
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Table 2 

\ . CAR£ 2: Ofagnostfc Teachtng of Preschool Children' 



Chapter \ Title 



Part I " Iritroductlon 

1 " Introduction to CARE 2/3 

2 , Sunmary of CARE 1 

3 ^ Diagnostic Teaching Model* 

Part II - Child Oevelopinent 



4 Important Concepts of Child Development \ 

5 ^^otor Development - Infancy to Age 5 

6 Intellectual Development - Infancy to Age 5 

7 Social-Emotional Development - Infancy to Age 5 

8 Language Development - Infancy to Age 5 

Part ill - identifying Relevant Characteristics of Children 



9 Important Concepts About Educational Evailuatlon r 

10 Important Concepts About Educational Diagnosis 

11 Systematic Observation 

Part IV ' Specification of Goals and Objectives 

12 Formulating Ins truptlonal Objectives 

13 Task^nalysls 

Part V - Instructional Procedures 



14 Factors to be Considered in Planning Instruction 

15 Behavior Modification . ^ 

16 Open Education \ 

17 Comparison of Open Education and Behavior Modification 

Part VI - Selection & Retrieval of| Instructional Procedures and Materials 

18 National Network of Ins tructionaV Materials and Regional 

Media Centers 

19 Computer- Based Resource Units 

20 ' Prescriptive Materials Retrieval System 

21 Fountain Valley Teacher Support System (Optional) 



Beginning with this chapter there is a differentiation between CARE 2 and 
CARE 3. Although the same general concepts are taught in chapters common to 
CARE 2 and CARE 3, applications and examples are tailored to the age groups 
*ddressed in each course. 



/ . 

/ . ■ ■ 

9 

Table 2 - Continued 



Chapter Title 



Part VI r - Application of the Diagnostic Teaching Model 

22 Language Development 

23 Reading (Optional) 

24 Mathematics 

25 Social- Emotional Development 

26 Motor Development 

Part VIII - Resources 

27 , Using Resource Persons: Roles, Referral Statements and 

Follow-up 

28 Parent Education 

Part IX - Day Care ' 7 

'29 Day Care Theory ^ 

30 ■ Day Care - Application 

Part X - Summary ' 

31 Summary of CARE 2 
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Table 3 

CARE 3: Diagnostic Teaching of Primary Children 



Chapter Title 



Part I ' Introduction 

1 Introduction to CARE f/3 

2 Summary of CARE 1 

3 Diagnostic Teaching Model* 

Part I^ - Child Development 

4 Important Concepts of Child Development 

5 Motor Development - Ages 5-8 

6 Intellectual Development - Ages 5-8 

7 " Social -Emotional Development - Ages 5-8 *' 

8 Language Development - Ages 0-5 (Optional) 

Part III - Identifying Relevant Characteristics of Children 

9 Important Concepts About Educational Evaluation 

10 Important Concepts About Educational Diagnosis 

11 Systematic Observation 

Part IV - Specification of Goals and Objectives 

12 Formulating instruct'ional Objectives 

13 Task Analysis 

Part V - Instructional Procedures i , 

14 Factors to be Considered in Planning Instruction 

15 Behavior Modification 

16 Open Education 

17 Comparison of Open Education and Behavior Modification 
Part VI - Selection & Retrieval of Instructional Procedures and Materials 



National Network of Instructional Materials and Regional 

Media Centers 
Computer-Based Resource Units 
Prescriptive Materials Retrieval System 
Fountain Valley Teacher Support System 



Beginning with this chapter there is a differentiation between CARE 2 and 
CARE 3. Although the same general concepts are taught in chapters common to 
CARE 2 and CARE 3, applications and examples are tailored to the age groups 
addressed ih each course. 

ERIC 
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19 

20 
21 
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Table 3 - Continued 



Chapter V Title 

• t. ■ , ' ■ 

Part VII " Application of the Diagnostic Teaching Model 

,22 ' Language Development i 

23 Reading' 

24 Mathematics , . \ \ 
; 25 Social -Emotional Oevelopinent 

26 Motor Development , ^ , j * 

Part VIII - Resources 

27 Using Resource Persons: Roles, Referral Statements and / 

Follow-up 

28 Parent Education 

Part IX - Day Care 

29 Day Care Theory (Optional) 

30 Day Care - Application (Optional) 

Part X - Sienmary 

31 Summary of CARE 3 * 
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Objective A. In large measure, the competency for the first obJecMve (A) 
and the first step of the Diagnostic Teaching Model Involve a recapitulation of 
the competencies -and content, of the Identification Model (CARE 1).. The focus is 
on enabling the teacher to determine specific educational needs and relevant 
•ch^ltsicterl s^l cs for Individual learners. Many of the generalizations and data 
collection techniques used vffth the Identification Model ai-e applicable to 
"objective A. Chapters related to this objective are Chapters -2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
and 13. 

The selection, administration, and interpretation of published diagnostic 
tests and procedures for designing, using, and interpreting teacher-constructed 
diagnostic tests are Involved in objective A. General principles related to 
tills topic are taught in Chapters 3, 9, 10, and 14. Specific tests and 
procedures are taught In Chapters 21-25. In many Instances, however, a formal 
diagnostic procedure will not yield adequate information about a learner; 
Therefore, teachers need to have competency in the general area of obsenlation 
skills. Teachers should be able to set up the environment as a "test" for 
certain observable behavioral outcomes," determine which observable behaviors 
will be recorded, and design records for collecting observational data. 
Information on this topic is presented 'i n Chapters 11 and 13. 

Objective B. After specific needs and relevant characteristics for an 
Individual learner have been determined, the teacher should be ready to move 
the child forward by specifying appropriate objectives for the child. This 
is the con^etency for objective B and the second step in the model. Chapter 12 
is devoted to this topic. A knowledge of the child's competencies (gained from 
objective A) should be involved in determinino wfTich target behaviors are 
appropriate for a child. The teacher should be able to formulate objectives 
In terms of observable behaviors to be disptayed by the learner, the conditions 
under which the behavior is to be exhibited, and the criteria for an acceptable 
performance. In order to formulate appropriate objectives, teachers should be 
able to perform task analyses of several broad areas including academic, 
social-emotional, and motor areas. Successful completion of Chapter 13 should 
give the teacher the competency to delimit and sequence specific behavioral ^ 
objectives. . y 



^;^;! . Objective C. For successful Implementation of the third levv'd (and 
objective C) ^f the Diagnostic Teaching Model, the teacher needs to become 
aware of the range of instructional procedures available for effectively 
managing the educational problems of children. The principles of behavior 
modi fi cation (Chapter 15) $hould be especially useful for Implementing this 
competency. In addition to behavior modification, other infonnation which is 
related to objective C Includes topics such as setting limits, developing 
routines, providing learning and behavioral models, and the physical arrange- 
ment (furniture, materials, storage, dividers, etc.) of the classroom, and 
techniques of communicating with young children to promote mental health. 
Information on these topics is presented in Chapters 14, 16, 17, 27-30. 

Objectives D and E . Competencies for objectives D and E are concerned 
with tiie teacher's ability to select and use specialized teaching strategies 
and associated special materials (Chapters 18-26). In contrast, objective C 
concerns effective classroom management and involves general procedures which 
vwuld be appropriate for use with a variety of problems (both learning and 
behavioral) and for learners with a variety of characteristics and needs. 

Objectives C, D, and E, and the third, fourth, and fifth steps in the 
individualized teaching process, focus the teacher's attention on general 
and specific instructional procedures that might be employed to assist the child 
in the regular classroom in order to accomplish the educational objectives which 
have been described for him by the teacher. 

All teachers have a sampling of specialized strategies and materials in 
their repertoires. It is probab?V not possible to expect comprehensive knowledge 
of published and teacher-develojied strategies and materials. Rather, the emphasis 
should be on grasping the under^lying principles involved in making a match . 
beween tfie unique characteristics and needs of the learner and the unique 
pipopertles of the strategy ^nd materials. 

The. fifth step in the model and the competency for objective E requires 
that the teacher select an appropriate instructional device, and, with a preferred 
i-nstructional methodology, try out the prescription with a child on whom a 
diagnosis has been made. The teacher vrfio satisfactorily attains the competencies 
for objectives A through E will be prepared to write a preventive or remedial 
prescription for Individual children who evidence a wide range of existing or 
incjDient educational problems. The teacher will be able to collect pertinent 



data* recognize when to seek the advice of consultants and other resource people, 
generate pertinent educational objectives that are appropriate to various 
situations, evaluate which educational metfiodology seems appropriate for Individual 
children, and consider the Instructional devices that might be used to facilitate 
the accotnplishment of the educational goals ^for individual children. 

Objective F. The teacher competency associated with objecti/e F and with 
tjie sixth step in the process, to identify and use appropriate evaluation pro- / 
C6dures, is especially pertinent in view of the experimental nature of a diagnostic 
teaching situation. Since there is no formula one can. apply in order to. select 
a teaching strategy for a 1 earlier, any match between learner heeds-characteristics 
and strateg);-matertal is tentative and must be checked out on an empirical basis. 
For this reason, the published, and especially the t(6acher-constructed devices 
used for evaluation which yield ^immediate information about perfomance are 
eimhasized. In^fpj^tiion of Evaluative deta and implications for changing 
st«j*egyTm3reiter1als jand/or objectives derived from the evaluative data are 
stressed throughout the course. 

Teachers should be able to decide upon the appropriateness of various 
evaluative techniques make decisions concerning adjustments that need to be made' 
in goals, methods, and/or materials, consider what additional resources and/or 
consultants might be helpful In deciding on an effective and efficient educational 
and management program;, and revlAy the steps that might be taken to organize school 
personnel and, parents of the children. (Chapters 27-30). 

Objectives G aild H. Competencies for objectives G and H are highly related 
to thosS for objectives D and E. A great variety of strategies and materials for 
young children are currently being described and published by a variety of sources. 
It is Incumbent upon the teacher to be aware of the available information since a 
teacher cannot be expected to develop new specialized and unique strategies and 
materials for all the children in the class, Therefore, the teacher should be 
expected to know the resources which are available concerning retrieval of 
instructional strategies and materials. There is a need^for an awareness' of the— 
kind of descriptors required for information retrieval and^ need to know what 
type of information can be expftcted from the retrieval system. That need is 
addressed in Chapters 18-21. Chapter 27 is directly related to objective H. 
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If the diagnostic teaching is successful, an affirmative response to the 
question: "Old diUfi-r^ach the goal?", will be forthcoming. The same sequence 
of behavior is followed again for the next objective for the child. If 
the child did not reach the goal, the model indicates the type of systematic 
analysis needed in order to determine which step in the diagriostic teaching 



sequenpe was in error. If an error is found to be associated with one of the 
'steps in the process, the teacher simply cycles back and re-enters the systefti 




at the error point, corrects the original error, and continues .again through the 
main sequence of diagnostic teaching behaviors. 

Supplementary Materials , 

Te ytbook . .A 531 page te)^tbook (handbook) was wr1ttert>especially for 
CARE 2/3. Its' title is Diagnostic Teaching of Preschool and Primary Children . " 
The text was prepared from the manuscripts and objectives tliat authors used in 
developing .their chapters. This textbook has two functions: 1) It is a guide 
for the student while he takes the course. Students are encouraged to read a 
given chapter in the textbook before they take the chapter by computer. Typically, 
students keep the textbook with them as they work with the CAI system. They - 
page along in the textbook as they receive tutorial instruction by the computer, 
and underscore important passages in the textbook. Furthermore, they use the 
margins and blank pages provided in the textbook for notes related to the cours^. 
lhus,.the textbook becomes a very.oersonal document for each of the participants. 
Upon conclusion of a module, the s\:udents use the textbook surmaries to study 
for the 7 quizzes in the course. /\lso, the students use the textbook to study 
for the final examination. "2) Besides the detailed sumnaries of course content, 
the textbook includes reference materials, such as charts, tables, student 
cummulative records, examples of evaluation devices, definitions, and samples of 
key graphic material from the course. At the end of each chapter in the textbook 
there is an up-to-date list of content-related references. 

prescriptive Materials Retrieval System ; Educational Descriptor Dictionary . 
Chapter 20 of CARf. 2/3 is an explication of the Prescriptive Materials Retrieval 
System. Through the excellent cooperation of the Select-Ed Company, oiathe, 
Kansas, we were able to photograph various components of the Prescriptive Materials 
Retrieval System. Furthermore, the Company has made Available quite a nunnber of 



^ their Educational Descriptor Dictionaries to us free of charge to give to 

students who complete the CARE 2/3 courses. Thus, students will receive detail-, 
ed Instruction on how to use the Prescriptive Materials Retrieval System and 
, will have the Educational Descriptor Dictionary to- keep after they conclude 
theirlnteractlon with the CAI course Of instruction. > 

Fountain Valley Teacher Suppor t System (FVTSS). Richard L. Zweig, 
Associates, Huntington Beach, California, were kind enough to give us permission 
to reproduce parts of their Fountain Valley Teacher Support System In Reading. 
In Chapter 21 of CARE ^2/3 Is a detailed explanation of how to use this retrieval 
system. Special/arrangements have been made with the Company to enable us to 
purchase copies of the FVTSS Teachers Manual . Tha Teaphers Manual is used by the 
students as they learn about the system. The scudents<;then take the Teachers 
Manual with them after they conclQde the cours.?. V- ..^ 
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SECTION TWO 

Content and Objectives of CARE 2/3: 
Wagnostlc Teaching of Preschool, and Primary Children ^ 
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ICAKB 2/3 - DIAGNOSTIC TEACHING 0F"mSCHO0L"& PRIMARY CHIlDRENj ' 

, f 



INTRO- 
DUCTION 



HI 



IV 



VI 



VII 



VIIT 



CHArCER 1, INTRODUCTION TO CARE 2/3 includes a 
deecrlptlon of Individualized learning and 
teachlog through branching and diagnostic 
teaching model. 



-L-} CH APTER 1. SUMMARY OF CARE l") 



- j CHAP'i ER 3 . DIAGNOSTIC TEACHING MODEL j 
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PART I 

' Introduction 

Chapter 1 " 

'INTRODUCTION TO CARE 2/3 

1 o 

Objective ' Content^ 

A. Introduction to C.A.I. 

>N 1. Description of the individualized 

tutorial mode of instruction used 
for CARF 2/3 via CAI 

, 2. Illustration of the branching 

program made possible by CAl and 
discussion of how It provides for 
mastery learning 

3. Presentation of the entire CARE 
series, indicating CARE 2/3 's 
. role within it 
.B. "Diagnostic teaching 

1. Brief history of Individualized, 
Instruction 

2. Purposes of Diagnostic Teaching 

3. Competencies the student will 
possess upon completion of the 
course 

4. The relatior.ship between Diagnostic 
TeatJiing and the "mainstreaming" 
concept 



Major objectives that are tested hy quizzes or examination items. 

2 

All objectives, including enabling objectives, in the course are implicit 
in the listing of content. Students are continuously responding to questions 
designed to test their mastery of these ideas. 
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INTRO- 
DUCTION 



II 



III 



IV 



VI 



VII 



VIII 



IX 



[ 



■j CHAPTER 1. INTRODUCTION TO CARE 2/3 



CHAPTER 2. SUMMARY OP CARE 1 .. Identification 
of Handicapping Conditions In Children 



-I CHAPTER 3. DUGNOSTIC TEACHING MODEL 
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PART I 

Introduction 
Chapter 2 

SUMMARY OF CARE 1 



Objectiv e 

Indicate that early Identifi- 
cation of learning problems 
prevents them from becomi ng 
serious. 



Supply the channel In the 
Information Processing Model 
which can be directly observed. 

Specify the amount of behavioral 
data the teacher should strive 
to collect. 

Identify two reasons why behavlbral 
data should not be used to label 
the child's underlying problems. 



Recognize the Inter-relatedness 
of different areas of functioning. 



Content 

A. It Is Important to Identify the problems 
of children as early as possible 

B. Inferences about children's underlying 
probUflis must be based on observable 
behaviors 

1. The Educational Information Processing 
Model (Input, Information processing, 
output) Is a useful conceptualization 
of learning 

2. It Is Important to gather as much 
behavioral data as possible before 
making Inferences 

C. Using behavioral Information as a 
diagnostic to61 Is preferred to attempt- 
ing to label the child's problem 

1. Children displaying the same 
behaviors may have different 
underlying problems 

2. Children displaying very different 
behaviors may have the same under- 
lying problems 

3. A child's disability In one area of 
functioning may reduce his effective- 
ness and cause problems In other 
areas of functioning. 

D. The content of CARE ?/3 Is a logical 
continuation of CARE 1. 
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|CARB\2/3 ~ DIAGNOSTIC TEACHING OF PRESCHOOI . & PRIMARY CHILDREN i 




in 



0 0 0 



vii; . 



vm 



IX 



CHAPTER 1. INTRODUCTtON TO CARE 2/3 



i CHAPTER 2> SUMMARY OF CARE 1 



CHAPTER 3. DUGNOSTIC TEACHING MODEL 

A scheme for planning, carrying out, and evalu- 
atlng a program of dla^noBtic teaching. 



The teacher takea steps to specify, select 

1 procedures, select material, try out, and 

evaluate c 



The teacher must decide if the relevant 
characteristics identified, goals, strategy, 
and materials . in 

necessary to try again or seek outside help. 



This sequence createi9 systematic behavior in 
the classroom^ 
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PART I 



Introduction 
Chapter 3 
DIAGNOSTIC TEACHING MODEL 



Objective 



Content " 



A. Purposes of diagnostic teaching 

1. Prevent learning problems 

2. Correct existing problems 

3. Enhance learning assets 



B. Step 1: Identifying relevant! attributes 
of the child. . \ . 



1. The more information known about, the 
child* the greater the probability 
that all the child's relevant 
attributes will be identified 

2. Some attributes affecting the 
learning situation may not be 
Immediately obvious 

3. The search is begun with character- 
istics which are logically related 
to the (iroblem. However, other 
areas must also be explored to 
provide a complete profile on the 
child 

C. Step 2: Specifying objectives 

1. Objectives should be stated in terms 
of observable behaviors 

2. Objectives should meet the child's 
needs 

3. Objectives- should be stated in 
simple, small steps 

4. Objectives should build to a larger,, 
goal 




'Since all concepts presented in this Introductory chapter are expanded and 
tested in later chapters, no objectives specific to this chapter have been written. 
This chapter presents an overview of the model and series to organize infomation 
related tj the model. 
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Part I - introduction - Chapter 3 - Continued 

Objective Content 

D. Step 3: Selection of an Instructional , 
strategy 

1. the strategy should begin at the 
child's present level 

2. It should insure the objectives 
3., It should stimulate the child 

4. It should proceed In small steps 

5. It should match relevant attributes 
of the child to the objectives 

E. Step 4: Selection of materials 

F. ' Step 5: Test strategy and 'materials. 

I.e. Implement the program with the 
child 

6. Step 6: Evaluate performance, I.e. 
observe whether child has met the 
^ objectives 

' H. Follow-up courses of action 

1. If objectives met, teacher specifies 
'new objectives and goes through 

sequence again 

2. If objectives not met, teacher 
analyzes efforts at each step in 
the model 

a. If error is found, teacher 
re-designs program and 
implements it again 

b. If error riot found or re- designed 
program still fails, teacher 
seeks help from resource 
personnel 
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Child 
Develop- 
ment 
11 



III 



IV 



VI 



IX 



CHAPTER 4. IMPORTANT CONCEPTS OF CHILD .DEVELOPMENT 



jCHAPTER 5. MOTOR DEVELOPMENT 



- {CHAPTER 6. INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 



CHAPTER 7. SOCIAL-EMOTIONAL ^DEVELOPMENT 



CHAPTER 8. LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 
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PART 11 
Child Deyeloptnent 
' PREFACE 



Objective 

Identify a description of a 
"developmental sequence". 



. Recognize examples of the 
three major ways children 
learn new things. 



Content 

A. A developmental sequence Is the order 
in which new skills or behaviors- are 
learned 

1. The rate at which the skills are 
learned varies 

2. The order In which the skills are 
learned does not vary 

B. The term "learning" refers to three 
different situations: 

1. Th^ dilld acquires new things by 
being told about them 

2. The child acquires a new behavior 
by imitation / 

3. The child acquires new information 
or skills through his own direct 
experience 
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Child 
Develop- 
ment 
II 



IV 



VI 



VII 



VIII 



IX 



CHAPTER 4. IMPORTANT CONCEPTS OF CHILD DEVELOPlffiNT 
are used as a frame of reference by which normal 
child development can be assessed, 



Behavior changes associated with goals which 
are pertinent to adult behaviors are considered 
child development i 



Developiaent is examined by studying the products 
and processes * 



The three major developmental concepts are 
differentiation, individual differences » and 
sociali^sation. 



CHAPTER 5. MOTOR DEVELOPMENT 



CHAPTER 6 , INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 



CHAPTER 7> SOCIAL-EMOTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 



' — [ chapter 8^ T^GUAGE DEVELOPMENT 
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PART II 

Child Developnent 
Chapter 4 

IMPORTANT CONCEPTS OF CHILD DEVELOPMENT 



ObJective V 



Content 



Identify the definition of the 
term differentiation. 



Identify the definition of 
individual differences. 



Sipecify the age trend shown in 
individual differences. 



Identify the 1 definition of the 
term social 1 station. 



B. 



The concept of development is defined 
as change with a goal 



1. 



2. 



Developmental products are what 
has dianged j 



Developmental processes are the 
nyans by whifch the chande comes 
about " I 

There are general developmental trends 
which are applicable to many kinds 
of behaviors 

1. Differentiation starts with a simple 
global b^avlor and transforms It 
into many complex behaviors 

2. Individual differences 

a. Children of the same age and 
sex frequently show differences 
in their behavior 

b. As children grow older, there 
are more and more opportunities 
to show individual differences 
because 

1. They are learning more • 
behaviors on which it Is 
possible to show .differences 

2. Children develop at varying 
rates 

3. No one grows up In exactly 
^ the same environment as , 

anyone else 

3. Socialization 

a. The term is defined as learning 
to conform to the rules of f 
society ^ ] 



Part II - Child Development - Chapter 4 - Continued 
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Objective 

' Recognize that most behaviors 
are influenced by socialization. 

, Identify the 'two primary agents 
V of socialization. 



Content 

b. Socialization affects virtually 
all kinds of behavior 

c. Parents and pee;^s are the groups 
of people primarily responsible 
for "social 1|ing the child 
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CHArtBR A. IMPORTANT CONCEPTS OF CHILD DEVELOPHENT 1 

CHAPTER 5. MOTOR DEVELOPMENT ' is learoing to control 
muscles of the body ao that the movements of the 
^ody-cin be controlled. 



There are two major types of motor skills: 
GROSS and FINE. 



Prom birth to five the child is developing 
the basic or fundamental skills. 



At the primary level i^otor achievement centers 
around the application of fundamental skills to 
new situations and the increase of strength and 

speed. • 



CHAPTER 6. INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPME NT! 
CHAPTER ;„ SOCIAL- EMOTIONAL DEVELOPMENT j 



CHAPTER 8. LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT { 
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. PART II 

Child Oevelopinent 
Chapter 5 

MOTOR DEVELOPMENT 



Ob jective 



Identify the definition of 
motor development. 

Distinguish fine motor behaviors 
from gross motor behaviors. 



Recognize the three fine motor 
skins developing during the 
preschool years. 



Recognize the two basic types of 
gross motor skills developing 
during the preschool years. 



Recognize the two general motor 
accomplishments of the primary 
years.* 



Content 

A. Motor development defined 

1. A motor behavior Is any voluntary 
movement a person makes with any 
part of his body 

2. Motor development Involves learning 
to control tne muscles so that 
voluntary movement is possible, 

B. Two typos of motor behaviors 

1. Fine motor behiivlors Involve 
small movements of the fingers 
and hands 

2, Gross motor behaviors Involve 



C. 



D. 



large movements of the whole body, 
particularly arms and legs 

Fine motor development during the preschool 
years . 

1. Tower-building 

2. Copying designs 

3. Free-hAnd drawing 

Gross motor development during the 
preschool years 



"^1. Running* Jumping, hopping, skipping, 
and kicking 

2. Throwing and catching 

E. Major motor accomplishments of the 
primary years 

1. Increasing strength and speed 

2. Application of basic skills to 
games and sports 



Objective tested for CARE 3 students only. 
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CFAPTER 5, MOTOR DEVELOPMEl 



CHAPTER 6c INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT involves thd 
developiaQtit of tmny different skills « 



Perception Is the ablilty to recognize and 
discriminate the zav infortnation taken in by 
the senses. A preschbol child is dependent 
on this ability; the primary child can 
organize his perception and coiaprehend sytobolse 



^ In the primary years ayaibolic organization 
flourishes^ ; 



As a child grows older » he will rely. more on 
symbols to learn new things # 



CHAPTER 7. SOCIAL-EMOTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 



I CHAPTER 8. LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 
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PART n 

Child Development 
Chapter 6 

INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 
CARE 2 Only* ^ 



Objective 



Indicate one useful view of 
Intelligence. 

Select the definition of 
Intellectual development. 



State the two probie>n-$olv1ng tools 
possessed by preschool ^children. 

Identify the d<ifinition Of the 
term "perception." 



Supply the major limitation of 
perception as a problem-solving 
tool . 

Identify the definition of 
"symbols." 



Content 

A. View of intellectual development 

1. Intelligence can be conceptualized 
in many ways 

2. One useful view is that intelligence 
represents the way a person goes 
about solving problems 

3. Intellectual development is the 
- replacement of clumsy problem- 

solving strategies with more 
efficient strategies. 

B. Problem-solving tools in preschool 
children 

1. Perception 

a. Defined as the ability to 
recognize and discriminate the 
raw information taken in by 
the senses 

b. Allows the child to make some 
sense out of the variety of 
stiniuli he is receiving 

c. Is limiting because it is not 
logical 

2. Symbols 

a. Abstractions that take the 
place of (stand for) real 
objects, events, and relation- 
ships 



This version of Chapter 6 deals with children ages 2-5. 
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Part II - Child Development - Chapter 6 - Continued 



Objective 

Select ^he inost common type 

of symbols used by preschoolers. 

li^dlcate the major advantage of 
symbols as a problem-solving tool. 



Given a series of tasks, 
categorize them according to 
type and age. 



Identify the tool which 
supercedes perception during 
the prtmary years. 



Content ■ 

b. Most common type of syn<>ols 
that preschoolers can be seen 
using Is words 

c. Major advantage of symbols is 
that the child can think and talk 
about, things not Immediately 
present 

C. . Examples of perceptual and symbolic 
development In the preschool years 

1. Differentiating percep^-'jal problems 
from symbolic problems 

a. Formboard, picture completion, 
copying tasks 

b. Naming and describing objects, 
verbal analogies tasks 

2. Distinguishing age trends 

a. Perceptual differentiation 

b. Growth of word usage 
0. The primary years 

1. Perception superceded by logic 

2. Continued development of symbols 
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PART II 

Child Development 
Chapter 6 

INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 
CARE 3 Only* 

■ •»» 

Content 



Identify the way In which 
Intelligence Is similar to other 
areas of development. 



Select an example of perceptual 
organisation. 



A. The concept of Intelligence 

1. Consists of many different skills 
rather than one general ability 

2. Intelligence develops just as other 
areas of behavior develop 

3. Intelligence Is not the.^ame as IQ 

a. IQ Is a score reflecting 
performance on a test 

b. Seme, but not all, intelUctual 
skills are needed to do tKe 
tasks composing the test ! 

B. Major Intellectual skills ' 

1. Perception. 

The ability to recognize and 
discriminate the raw information 

Allows the young child to 
make sense out of his physical 
world 



a. 



b. 



c. 



2. 



Is limiting, however, because 
physical phenomena do not always 
operate the way they appear to 

Perceptual organization 

a. The child accumulates sufficient 
experience with the physical 
world to have discovo red the 
rules by which it functions 

b. He can spot incongruencies 
and arrange material to 
conform to the rules 



This version of Chapter t deals with children ages 5-8. 
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Part II - Child Development - Chapter 6 - Continued 



Objective 



Specify the primary way In which 
syp^ols (language) facilitate 
perceptual development. 



Recognize the age changes In the 
child's ability to manipulate 
symbolic and perceptual material. 



Recognize that perceptual material 
is easier to master than symbolic 
material . 



Convent 
3. 



4. 



Symbols (language) / 

a. Abstract things \wh1ch 
represent/stand for real objects ,\ 
events, and relationships 

b. Allow the young child to think 
and talk ibout things when they 
are not Inwedlately present 

c. Facilitate perception by 
pointing up similarities and 
differences not; previously 
noted 

Syrnbolic organization 

a. Like perceptions, symbols 

are more useful when organized 

Indicators of symbolic organization 

1. Retelling a story, keeping the 



b. 



sequence of events in proper 
order 



2. 



Defining words in terms of 
the class of things to 
which they belong 

3. Detecting verbal absurdities 

C. Age differences In Intellectual skills 

1. Preschoolers develop the skills 

of perception and simple symbolism 

2. Primary children develop symbolic 
and perceptual organization 

D. Perceptual material is easier to master 
than symbolic because it Is more closely 
tied to the concretfe world 
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CARE 2^3 - ■DIAGNOSTIC TrACHING OF PREScioOL & PRIMARY CHILDREN I 



a 




III 



IV 



VI 



VII 



VIII 



IX 



X 



— 1 CHAPTER 6 > INTELXJECrrUAL DBVELOPMEKT i 



CHAPTER 4> IMPORTAKT CONCEPTS OF CHILD DEVE1L0PMENT | * 



CHAPTER 5, MOTOR DEmOPMENT 



CHAPTER 7. SOCIAL-EMOTIONAL DEVELOPMENT la the 
daveloptoent of a child's relationship vlth his 
peers » 



Children leara to work and play cooperatively in' 
stages: solitairy, parallel » associative, 
cooperative t . . . 



The establishment of a leader and. group norms 
help children play cooperatively. £^ 



An accepted child Is generally friendly, sociat>le, 
cooperative^ and self-^reliant: while a rejected 
child tends to be socially withdrawn and 
indifferent. 



A child must learn to be aggressive in only 
certain ways. • 



Differences in Interests and activities appear in 
boys' and girls' play during preschool years # 

A child's self-concept is related to his direct 
experience with success and failure and the feed-* 
back he receives from others in regards to his 
strengths and weaknesses > 



During preschool and primary years, parents teach 
a child his basic social skills, and peers refine 
and modify them> / 



' 1 CHAPTER 8. LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 
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^ART II 

Child Development 
Chapttsr 7 

SOCIAL-EMOTIONAL bfVELOPMENT 
CARE 2 Onl^* 



Objective 



Indicate the criterion used to 
decide If o given behavior Is a 
social behavior. Distinguish 
emotions from social behaviors. 



Recognize examples of parallel, 
associative, and cooperative 
play. 




Content 

A. Definitions 

1. A social behavior is af\y act that 
occurs in connection with another 
person 

2. E(not1ons are feelings Inside the 
person 

a. l[hey are reactions to events 

b. They are Impulses to action 

c. Tliey are usually, but not 
always , connected w1 th soci al 
behavior 

3. Social -emotional development Involves 

a. Shaping acceptable feelings and 
behavior toward other people 

b. Eliminating unacceptable feelings 
and behavior toward other people 

B. Areas of special Interest to social- 
emotional development 

1. Play 



a. 



b. 



c. 



d. 



Solitary: 
alone 



the diild plays 



Parallel: children are absorbed 
In their own play Interests but 
are physically near each other 

Associative: children converse 
and share materials, but each 
works on his own "project" 

Cooperative: each child has 
certain duties to perform for 
the game as a whole to succeed 



This version of Chapter 7 deals with children ages 2-5. 
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Part 11 - Child Development - Chapter 7 - Continued 



Objective 

Supply the two main categories 
of aggressive behevlor. 



Content 
2. 



Select the category of aggressive 
behavior which Increases during the 
preschool years. 



Identify the predominant character- 
istics of children who are accepted 
by their peers. 



List the component ikllls Involved 
In Independence. 



Select two areas of behavior 
which preschoolers show sex 
differences. 



on 



3. 



4. 



5. 



Aggressive behavior 

a. Types of agressive behavior 

1 . Physi cal 

2. Verbal 
Age trends 

1. Physically aggressive behavior 



b. 



decreases during the ages 
2-5 



2. 



Verbal aggressiveness Increases 
during the ages 2-5 

Acceptance by peers 

a. 



b. 



Accepted children are usually 
friendly, sociable, cooperative, 
and self-reliant 

Rejected chr<dren are typically 
withdrawn, indifferent, hostile 
or rebellious 



Independence, a concept comprised of 

a. SeVf-holp skills 

b. Conminication and locomotion 

c. Use of tools and utensils 

d. Occupying one's time 
Sex differences 

a. Play interests 

1. Preschool boys often show 



marked preferences for 
masculine activities 



2. 



b. 



Girls often do not show 
a noticeable preference 
until pre-adoiescence 

Aggression 

1. Both boys and girls follow 
the trends outlined under 
Aggression 
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Part n - Child Development - Chapter 7 - Continued 



45 



Objective 



Content 



Identify the definition of 
solf-concejpt. 



2. However, boys typically 
show more of both kinds of 
'~ aggressiveness than do girls 

6. Self-concept 

a. Defined as the sun of all the. 
child's Ideas about himself 

b. Usually derived from experience 
of success and failure and other 
people's opinions of the child 

c. Related to child's acceptance by 
peers and school achievement 
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PART II 

Child Development 
Chapter 7 

SOCIAL-EMOTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
CARE 3 Only* 



Objective 



Content 



Differentiate emotions from 
social behaviors. 



Indicate the two components of 
social-optional development. 



Identify the key characteristics 
of parallel) associative, and 
cooperative play. 



Definitions 

1. Social behavloi's are any acts thai^ 
occur In connection vrtth other 
people 

2. Emotions are feelings Inside the 
person 

a. They are reactions to events 

b. They are Impulses to action 

c. They are usually, but not 
always connected with social 
behavior 

3. Social -emotional development Involves 

a. Shaping acceptable feelings and 
behavior towards other people 

b. Eliminating unacceptable feelings 
and behavior towards other people 

Cooperation 

1. Play; a rough Index of the child's 
social -emotional development 

a. Solitary play: the child plays 
by himself 

b. Parallel play: characterized by 
children absorbed In their own 
;Play Interests but playing 
physically near each other 

c. Associative play: talking and 
sharing materials but each child 
working on his own "project" 



This version of Chapter 7 deals with diildren ages 5-8. 
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Part 11 - Child development - Chapter 7 - Continued 



Objective 



List the two kinds of group 
norms that facilitate cooperation 
among children. 



Identity the predominant character- 
istics of children who are accepted 
and children who are rejected by 
their peers, v 



Content 



d. Cooperative play: eich child 
has certain duties to perform 
for the /game as a whole to 
s'uceed 

1. Emerges during the later, 
part of the preschool 
years 

2. In the primary years, \ 
cooperative play extends 
from dramatic play situations 
to more complex games such 

as team sports 

2. Factors facilitating cooperation 
ia. Leaders 
b. Group norms 

1. Norms specifying acceptable 
and unacceptable behavior 

2. Norms symbolizing membership 
in Identity of the group 

C. Related changes 

1. Acceptance and rejection 

a. Accepted children are frequently 
friendly, soc1able» cooperative 
and self-reliant 

b. Rejected children are frequently 
withdrawn, indifferent, hostile, 
and rebellious 



Seject the type of aggressive 
behavior most common in the primary 
years. 



2. 



Aggression 
a. 



b. 




c. 



Two main types are physical and 
verbal aggression 

Physical aggressiveness is most 
common to younger preschool 
children but diminishes as the 
child grows into the "primary 
years 

Verbal aggressiveness .is less 
frequent in the preschool years 
but becomes predominant in the 
primary years 



r. 




Part II - Child Development - Chapter 7 - Continued 



Objective 



Content 



3. Sex differences 

a. Play interests 

K Boys develop marked pre- 
ferences for masculine 
activities in the preschool 
years 

2, Girls do not develop a 
stable preference until 
pre-adolescence 

b. Aggression 

1. Both boys and girls follow 
the general age trends in 
aggression outlined above 

2* Boys almost always show a 
higher level of both kinds 
of aggression than do girls, 
regardless of age 

c. Dependency 



approval from adults 

2. Both sexes decrease in 
dependency as they grow 
old6r 

3. During the primary years, 
boys show more marked 
deci^ases in dependency than 
girls 

4, Self-concept 

a. Consists of all the different ideas 
a child has about himself 



c. Derived from experience of success 
and failure and from opinions of 
others 



Recognize an example of dependent 
behavior. 



Dependency is defined as 
seeking attention and 



Recall two areas of behavior 
related to child's self-concept. 



Related to acceptance by peers 
and school achievement 
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Part 11 - Child Development - Chapter 7 - Continued 

T 

Objective Content 



D. Parents and peers 

1. Parents lay foundations for social 
emotional development 

2. Peers refine and modify the founda 
tlons . 



\ 

t 
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{ CARE 2/3 - DU6KQSTIC TSACHItlG OF PRESCHOOL & PRIujlRY CHILDREN [ 



Child 
Develop- 
ment 
II 



III 



IV 



I — I 

-0 



VII 



VIII 



CHAPTER 4. IMPORTANT CONCEPTS OF CHILD DEVELOPMENT 



CHAPTER 5. MOTOR DEVELOPMENT 



— t CHAPTER 6> INTBLLECTOAL DEVELOPMENT j 



CHAPlcK 7, ^SOCIAL-EMOTIONAL DEVELOPMENT I 



CHAPTER 8. LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT la the development of 
a 0et of symbols with rules that are shared hy a 
group of people as a tool for communication and 

problem-solvlng^ 



Language consists of many parte that develop at 
different rates « ^ 



Language development begins vlth speech sounds* ( 



Vocabulary development has two parte - listening 
and speaking, , _^ 



Grammar development does not usually begin until 
age two» hit by dge threci the child's grammar 
closely reaeniblee his parents \ 



Language la well established by the time a child 
enters kindergarten > 
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PART II 

Child Development 
Chapter 8 

LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 
CARE 2 Only* 



Objective 



Supply the four clauses In the 
definition of language. 



Recognize the three major parts 
of language. 

Select an example of speech 
sounds. 



Ident1fy.the definition of 
"listening vocabulary." 



Select the clause from the 
definition of language which 
corresponds to the meaning of 
the term "grammar." 



Content 

A. Definition: ^Language is. . . 
. 1. A set of symbols 

2, With rules for their arrangement 

3. That is shared by a group of people 

Af For the purposes of communication 
and as a tool fdr thought 

6. Levels (parts) of language 

1. Speech sounds 

a. The actual sounds used to 
produce words , 

b. Lowest rung on the language 
ladder of sMJ^ls 

2. Vocabulary; words the child knows the 
meaning for 

a. Listening vocabulary 

1. Consists of words di1ld under- 
stands when they are spoken 
to him 



2. Develops earlier, faster and 
is larger than the speaking 
vocabulary 

b. Speaking vocabulary; words the 
child uses in his own speech 

3. Grammar 

1. Involves arranging words in 
their proper order according 
to rules 



This chapter deals with children ages 0-5. It is optional for students 
who wish to emphasize the study of children ages 5-8. 
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Part n - Child Development - Chapter 8 - Continued 
Objective Content 



Supply the age at which most 
children have mastered the 
fundamentals of language. 



C. Ages 
1. 



Fundamental skills In speech sounds, 
vocabulary, and gramnar already 
developed In most children age 5 

2. During school years, the size of 

his listening and speaking vocabularies 
and the length and gramnatlcal complex- 
ities of his sentences will Increase 



t 
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I CARB 2/3 " DU(atOSTIC~fEACHlNG OF PRESCHOOL & PRIMARY pHILDRBK | 



mini 



CHAPTER 9. EDUCATIONAL EVALUATION Is tie ongoing t 
monitoring of pupil progress through the curjrlculmn. 

I ESTABLISH THE CRITERION c The stAndAtd or nora 
— by which a pupil's behavior Is Judged* 

[ P roficiency and level mu^t be considered > ^ 



Identlfyiag 
Relevant; 
Characteristics 
of 

Children 
III 



IV 



0 0 



VII 



VIII 



Reoognltlon» recall » and transfer are the 
three levels of evaluation. , 



SELECTING THE EVALUATION PROCEDURE. Four 
factors must be considered: validity, 
reliability, enabling behaviors, and 
efficiency. 



COLLECTING EVALUATION DATA. There are four 
tioes to collect data: while teaching, while 
practicing, during a child's free tine, and 
in formal test sltuationp. .. 



CHAPTER ] ■'«f>RTANT PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATIONAL 
- . 0 lOSIS 



- CHAPTER 11, . 'Ri^f VTIC OBSERVATION 
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PART III 

Identifying Relevant Characteristics of Children 

Chapter 9 

IMPORTANT CONCEPTS ABOUT 
EDUCATIONAL EVALUATION 



Objective 



Recognize the definition of a 
criterion. 



Identify the two components of a 
criterion in instructional 
objectives. 

Identify the two factors to be 
considered when deciding on an 
appropriate criterion. 



Content 

Educational evaluation refers to an ongoing 
monitoring of pupil progress through the 
curriculum and consists of four components: 

A. £stabl1shing a criterion 

1. A criterion Is the standard or norm 
against which the child's performance 
is Judged 

2. The criterion specifies the amount 
and type of behaviot* which satisfies 
the instructional objective 

3. There are two main factors to be 
considered when establishing a 
criterion 

a. Proficiency 

1. The quantitative aspect of 
a criterion 

2. Represents the point at which 
the learning is strong enough 
to be retained 

3. Depend* on the nature of the 
task and the characteristics 
of the learner 



Identify examples of the three levels 
for which a criterion may call. 



Level: The type of behavjor 
demanded of the child 

1. Recognition 

2. Recall 

3. Transfer 
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Part III - Identifying Relevant Characteristics of Children - 
Chapter 9 - Continued ' 



Objecti ve 



Identify the factors Involved In 
selecting evaluation procedures. 

Recognize the concept of validity 
by example or description. 



Content 

B. Selecting the evaluation procedure 

1. A well-defined objective will 
specify the evaluation procedure to 
be used by stating the terminal 
behavior and the conditions under 
vrfilch the behavior will be 
demonstrated 

2. There are four factors Involved In 
the selection of procedures 



Recognize the definition of 
reliability. 



Specify the relationship between 
reliability and validity. 



a. 



b. 



Validity 
1. 



2. 



Asks the question, "Are you 
measuring what you say you 
are measuring?" 

Two of the methods of 
determining validity 

a. Logical validity: a 
Judgment about the 
adequacy or appropriate- 
ness of the content 

b. Empirical validity: a 
research-derived 
decision involving 
statistical tools 



3. 



Teacher^made tests 
depend Oh logical validity 

Reliabiiny 

1. The Cvmount of error Involved 
in measuHng a skill, ability, 
or behavior 

2. Types 

a. Test reliability 

b. Observer reliability 

3. A test must be reliable to 
be valid*, a test that is not 
valid cannot be reliable 
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Part III - Identifying Relevant Characteristics of Children 
Chapter 9 - Continued 



Objective 



Recognize an example of the 
concept of efficiency. 



Supply the courses of action 
appropriate when the child has 
or has not met the objective. 



ERJC 



Content \ 

c. Enabling behaviors: the pre- 
requisites for successful 
completion of an objective 

d. Efficiency: the usefulness of 
the infomatibn provided by a 
given procedure relative to 
the time and effort it prevents 
the teacher frolm expending on 
other duties 

C. Collecting evaluation data 

1. Times to collect data 

a. Teaching 

b. Practicing 

c. During child's free time 

d. Formal test situations 

2. Data collection formats 

a. Deir.:nstrat1on 

b. Short answer questions 

c. Objectively scored questions 

d. Oral and written statements 

D, Judgments 

1. After data is collected, all that 
is necessary is to compare the data 
with the criterion to see if the 
objective is met 

2. If the objective is met, the 
teacher goes on to the next objective 

3. If the objective is not met, the 
teacher must ask. . . 

a. Was the objective actually taught? 

b. ' Mas the objective appropriate? 

c. Were the teaching methods 
appropriate? 

d. Were the teaching materials 
appropriate? 
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iCARE 2/3 •• DUGNOSTIC TEACHING OP PRESCHOOL & PRIMARY CHILDREM I 



Identifying 
Relevant 
Characteristics 
of 

Children 
III 



0 H 0 



VII 



VIII 



IX 



■ \ CHAPTER 9. EDUCATIONAL EVALUATION^ 



CHAPTER 10. IMPORTANT PRINCIPLES OP EDUaTIONAL 
DIAGNOSIS is the Identification of factors which 
Interfere with leaTulng in children, either 
within the child or within the learning situationi 
in which the child is placed. 



OBSERVING AND RECORDING CHILDREN '6 BEHAVIOR. 
Use informal tests, observation schedules, 
and/or standardized tests. 



DETECTING REPEATED PATTERNS OP FAILURE . Use 
syatetaatic observation. 



FACTORS INFLUENCING POOR SCHOOL LEARNING. 
Motivational level, energy level, and 
sensory limitations . ■ 



4 CHAPTER 11 . SYSTEMATIC OBSERVAT ION I 



I \ 



Objective 



PART III 

Identifying Relevant Characteristics of Children 

Chapter 10 

> IMPORTANT PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATIONAL DIAGNOSIS 



Content 



Supply two factors Hkeiy to cause 
a lack of motivation. 

Identify the four factors 
affecting energy level. 



\ 



A. Educational diagnosis is the identifi- 
cation; of factors interfering with 
learnlt^g either within the child or 

in the; learning situation 

B. Procedures 

1. Observation and recording of 
children's behavior 

2. Detecting repeated patterns of 
failure 

3. Continuous testing of hypotheses 
to identify the sources of the 
child's difficulties 

C. Factors Influencing poor school learning 

1. Motivation 

a. The child's willingness to 
perform a task 

b. two factors affecting motivation: 
interest in task; fear of failure 

2. Energy level; factors affecting 
energy le-el are. . . 

a. Fatigue 

b. Nutrition 

c. Illness 

d. Drug usage 

3. Sensory limitations (restricted to 
visual and auditory handicaps) 

a. Visual limitations 
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Part Hi - Identifying Relevant Characteristics of Children 
Chapter 10 - Continued 



Objective 

Recognize an example of a visual 
acuity problem. 

Recognize an example of a visual 
capacity problem. 

Recognize an example of a visual 
versatility problem. 

Recognize an example of auditory 
acuity. 



Content 



Recognize an example of an auditory 
discrimination problem. 

Recognize an eximple of a visual 
discrimination' problem. 

Recognize an example of a meiwry 
problem. 



Recognize an example of an auditory 
sequencing problem. 

Recognize an example of a visual 
sequencing problem. , 



^ 1. Acuity 

2. Capacity . 



b. 



3. Versatility 



4. 



5. 



0. 



Auditory limitations; acuity 
is the major auditory problem 
teachers encounter 

Appropriateness of the task (see 
Chapter 1 3 for detai Is) 

Processing difficulties 

a. Oiscrimi nation 

1. Auditory 

2. Visual 

b. Memory 

c. Sequencing ' 
a. Auditory 



b. Visual 

General principles ^ 

1. Diagnosis should be individualized 



2. 

3. 
4. 

\ 



Diagnosis should consider the whole 
child 

Diagnosis should be specific 

Diagnosis should be viewed as an 
on-going' process 
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CARE 2/3 - DIAGHOSTIC TEACHING OP PRESCHOOL & PRIMARY CHILDREN 



0(«1 



Identifying 
Relevant 
Characteristics 
of 
C'^ldren 
111 



0 0 



VI 



VII 



VIII 



IX 



CHAPTER 9. EDUCATIONAL EVALUATION | 



CHAPTER 10. IMPORTANT PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATIONAL 
DUGN08IS 



CHAPTIiR 11. SYSTEMATIC OBSERVATION Is used to dlagnoss 
relevant characteristics and to datermlne the 
progress of the student towards achlaveuent of the 
objective. 



CATEGORIES are the units of behavior that are 
to be observed. The behaviors nay be random 
or methodological. ■ 



CODING is the recording of behaviors in some 
p rede te mined way. 



A BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVE specifies who will do 
what under what conditions and at what level 
of performance. 
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PART III 

Identifying Relevant Characteristics of Children 

Chapter 11 

SYSTEMATIC OBSERVATION 



Objective Content 

A. Systematic observation Is a formal way 
of coilecti ig Information about learners 

Specify the two steps In the 1, Observatlbn can be. used to diagnose 

diagnostic teaching model where relevant attributes and determine 

observation is a useful tool. progress toward the achievement 

of objectives 

"The first step in systematic 
observation is to decide what 
behaviors ^re to be observed 

^ ( B. Category const|f*uction 

Recognize the definition of the, 1. The units of behavior to be observed 

term "category" as it applies to • are called categories 

systematic observation. 2. Factors in category construction 

a. Reliability 

1. The ability of the observer 
to accurately record 
behaviors such that another 
(^server would obtain the 
same results 

2. The number of categories 
in an observation system 
affects the reliability 
of the system 

b. Parsimony: in' general i the 
fewer categories a system has, 
the easie** it is to Interpret 
the results 

c. Validity 

1. Validity is the ability of 
the category system to collect 
the amount of quality data 
needed to make Justifiable 
interpretations about the 
learner's progress on the 
objectives 




\ 

Recall that the nurtiber of categories 
in an observation system affects its 
reliability. 

State the purpose of "parsimony" in 
category construction. 



Identify the principle of category 
cohstructiorrwhich allows the teacher 
to make Justifiable Interpretations of 
observational data. 
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Part III ^ Identifying Relevant Characteristics of Children 
Chapter 11 - Continued 



Objective 



Content 



Identify the source from which 
behavior cdteg<ir1es are derived. 

Supply the two types of observation 
required for each objective. 



2. Behavior categories must 
Include behaviors relevant 
. . to the attainment of the 
objective . 

d. Coding; a fom of short-hand 
for recording pre-determined 
by the observer 

Relation of categories to objectives 

1. The objective determines what 
categories of behavior will be 
observed 

2. Each objective re^juires observation 
df 'two types: 

a. Diagnostic: The categories 
serve as indicators about the' 
reasons for Inadequate learning 

b. Achievement: The categories 
describe the quality of per- 
formance after instruction 




\ '■ 

1 
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CARE 2/3 - DIAGNOSTIC TEACHING OF PRESCHOOL & PjUMARY^CHILDREN 



Ill 



Specification 
of Goald and 
Obje^^i yeg 



VII 



VIII 



IhI S 



Cl^PTER 12. INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES are BtateaetitB 
of intent describing wh^k a learner will do at 
the en d o f .an instructional aeqliencee 



STATEMEl^TS OP CONDITIONS is the en^/ironn*nt at 



the titftfe of instruction. 



TERMINAL BEHAVIOR is the behavior which 
Indicates a successful completion of the 
instruction. 



CRITERIA is the mlnls^l acceptable performance 
standards for behavior; includes nutober^ time» 
pr o cess J and product of the behavior. 



QENERAL GOALS are the large objectives from 
irhich a nuicber of more specific behavioral 
objectives are made. 



CHAPTER 13. TASK ANALYSIS 
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PART IV 

Specification of Goals and Objectives 
Chapter 12 

FORMULATING INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 



O bjective 

Define "instructional 
objective." 



Recognize the content areas where 
objectives are appropriate. 

Describe the relationship between 
general goals and instructional 
objectives. 



Content 



List the three components of an 
Instructional objective. 

Identify the characteristics of a 
criterion. 



Identify the definition' of 
"conditions" in objectives. 

Describe what is meant by "terminal 
behavior" in Instructional objectives. 



Instructional objectives are statements 
of intent, describing what a learner 
will do at the end of an Instructional 
sequence 

1. 6bject1ves can be written for 
virtually all content the teacher 
desires to teach 

2. Relationship of objectives to 
general teaching goals: 

a. A general goal can be broken 
down into several, specific 
objectives 



b. 



Specific objectives must show 
that the general goal is being] 



achieved 



1 



8. Components of Instructional objectives 



Cri teria 
a 



b. 



The minimal acceptable perfor- 
mance standards for the behavior 

Four kinds of criteria 

1. The number of behaviors 

The tiine a behavior takes 



2. 
3. 

4. 



Characteristics of the 
process of perf ormi ng a 
faehavior 



Characteristics of the 
product of a behavior 

Condi tionsi The' situation in which 
the behavior occurs 

Terminal behavior 
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Part IV - Specification of Goals and Objective^ - 
Chapter 12 - Continued 



Objective 



Skill Development Objectives 

Choose two examples of each 
component In an Instructional 
objective, given three choices 
for each. 

Write two examples of each 
component, given "stock" 
sentences. 



Content 



a. The behavior which indicates 
the successful completion of 
the instruction 

b. Must be an action- that can be 
observed -and measured 
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i CARE 2/3 - DIAGNOSTIC TEACHING OF PRESCHOOL & PRIMARY CHILDREtT] 

4 

s 



III 



Specification 
of Goals and 
Objectives 
IV 



J 



VI 



Vll 



VIII IX 



CHAPTER 12/ INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVBS 



CHAPTER 13. TASK ANALYSIS Is breaking down learning 
tasks Into their component parts to Identify 
necessary skills « 



A hierarchy of skills Is established and used 
to Insure sequencing of instruction* 



Enroute or enabling behaviors are the 
prerequisite skills necessary for successful 
comp letion of terminal behavior, 



Entry behaviors are the enroute behaviors a^ 
child can already perform, 
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PART IV 

Specification of Goals and Objectives 
Chapter 13 

t TASK ANALYSIS 



Objective 

Identify the definition of 
task analysis. 



Supply the two purposes of 
task analysis. 



Describe the relationship between 
Instructional objectives and task 
analysis. 



Identify an e.<ample of an 
en route behavior. 

Specify the relationship between 
enroute and terminal behaviors. 



Identify an example of an entry 
behavior. 



Content 

A. Task analysis Is the breaking down of 
learning tasks Into their component 
parts so that the skills Involved in 
performing the task can bo Identified 

1. Task analysis is used to Insure 
proper sequencing of instruction 
and the diagnosis of special 
learning needs 

2. Precisely written Instructional 
objectives are necessary for tiisk 
analysis because It starts with 
tf*e terminal behaviors specified 
in the objectives 

B. Procedures 

1. Identifying enroute (enabling) 
behaviors 

a. The prerequisite skills 
necessary for the successful 
completion of the terminal 
behavior 

b. Identified by working backwards 
from terminal behavior asking: 
what skills must the child have 
to perform this task? 

c. Results in a hierarchy of 
skills that can be used for 

' instructional sequencing 

2. Identifying entry behaviors 

a. Are enroute behaviors the child 
has already mastered 

b. Constitute the starting point 
for the instructional sequence 
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Part IV - Specification of Goals and Objectives - Chapter 13 - 
Continued 



Objective 



Content 

C, The Instructional sequence 

1. Entry behaviors plus enroute 
behaviors 

2. Mastery of enroute behaviors 
equals readiness for 

3. Terminal behavior 



/ 

/ 
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IV 



Instructional 
Procedures 
V 



VI 



VII 



VIII 



IX 



CHAPTER 14 ♦ FACTORS TO BE CONSIDERED IN PLANNING 
INSTRUCTION 



The specified taak may suggest limitations and 
new poaslblities in the selection of a teaching 
strategy ♦ 



Characteristics of the child Include the " 
motivational and energy levels i the sensory 
limitations » and processing difficulties > 



Classroom activities should be considered! The 
four types ar^^: practice for student > 
prosentatlon of lesson » classroom control 
techniques^ and evaluation procedure. 



Materials selection is determined by the taski 
the individual childi and the planned activitiesi 



Administrative details often limit tt^e other 
four factors. 



- CHAPTER 15. BEHAVIOR MODIFICATION ^ 



CHAPTER 16. OPEN EDUCATION 



CHAPTER 17. COMPARISON OF BEHAVIOR MODIFICATION AND 
OPEN EDUCATION 
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PART V 

Instructional Procedures 
Chapter 14 

FACTORS TO BE CONSIDERED IN PLANNING INSTRUCTION 



Objective 



Indicate that the nature of 
of the task affects the methods 
used in instruction. 



List child characteristics that 
must be matched by ti;e instruc- 
tional strategy. 



Content 

An instructional strategy is a plan for a 
series of acts specified by either the 
teacher* the learner, or both. Five major 
factors are involved in planning: 

A. The task 

1. Analysis of prerequisite skills 
(see Chapter 13) specifies 
sequence of instruction 

2. TiiJe and mode of response called 
for in objective (see Chapter 12) 
affects methods to be used 



B. 



Recognize the planning of activities C. 
as a factor in planning instructional 
strategies. 



Characteristics of the child 

1. Instructional strategy must fit 
the learner's characteristics 

2. Patterns of characteristics must 
be considered. (See Chapter 10 
for details) 

a. Motivation 

b. Energy level 

c. Sensory limitations 

d. Processing difficulties 

Activities; plans must include 

1, Practice for the learner 

a. Sufficient for mastery of the 
task 



b. 



2. 



Coupled with knowledge of 
progress 

Presentation of lesson 
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Part V - Instructional Procedures - Chapter 14 - Continued 



Objective 



Content 



Indicate how materials are used 
In planning Instructional 
strategies. 



Specify the administrative 
constraints Involved in 
planning strategies. 



Skill Development Objectives 

Identify what information is 
missing from descriptions of 
situations, when certain factors 
have been omitted. 

Distinguish appropriate from 
inappropriate strategies, when 
given information about all 
fiwe factors In a situation. 

ERIC 



D. 



E, 



a. 



b. 



Accounts for learner characteris- 
tics and resources at hand 



3. 



Composed of specific steps as 
outlined in task analysis 

Classroom control techniques 

a. Short-term control 

1. Signalling 

2. Humor 

3. Ignoring 

4. Out-of-sight 

5. Encouragement 

b. Long-term control 

1. Changing physical arrange- 
ments 

2. Discussion of difficulties 

3. Reward systems 



4. 



Built-in evaluation techniques 
(See Chapter 9) 

Considerations involving materials 

1. The specified task 

2. How the task is to be taught 

3. The child's characteristics 
AdTiinistrative details 

1. Time 

2. Resources 

3. Scho^ policy 
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IX 



CHAPTER 14. FACTORS TO BE CONSIDERED IN PLANKING 
INSTRUCTION 



CHAPTER 15""* BEHAVIOR MODIFICATION is a way of I 
aysteinatically looking at the consequencea of 
behavior and then organizing the conaeqUencea 
ao that deaired behaviors will Increaae and 
undealrnble behaviors will decrease. 



— j Observe and take baseline. | 

— ( Specify a target behavior includlug criterion. | 

• ■ 

— Select rein forcer's.^ ^ 



Implement aelected strategy. | 
— - I Evaluate change that occura. 
— I Establish reinforcement schedule, j 



CHAPTER 16. OPEN EDUCATION 



CHAPTER 17. COMPARISON OF BEHAVIOR MODIFICATION 
AND OPEN EDUCATION 
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PART V ■ 

Instructional Procedures 
Chapter 15 

BEHAVIOR MODIFICATION 



Objective 



Identify the definition of 
learning that Is used In 
behavior modification. 



Supply the definition of a 
reinforcer. 



Distinguish between positive 
and negative reinforcement. 



Specify the most effective 
temporal relationship between 
the desired behavior and the 
reinforcer. 

Distinguish ratio from Interval 
schedules of reinforcement. 



Content 

A. Behavior modification is a way of 
systematically looking at the 
consequences of behavior 

1. Used to strengthen desired 
behaviors, shape new behaviors 
and eliminate undesired behaviors 

2. Based on the premise that behavior 
is Influenced by its consequences 

3. Uses a definition of learning as 
measurable change In behavior 
that occurs as a result of rein- 
forced experience 

B. Rei nforceinent 

1. A reinforcer is any event following 
a behavior that Increases or 
maintains the behavior 

2. Two basic kinds of reinforcers 

a. Positive: a pleasant event 
that follows the performance of 
a behavior 

b. Negative: an unpleasant 
experience that is removed 
once the desired behavior is 
performed 

3. To be effective, the reinforcement 
should immediately follow the 
desired behavior 

4. . Schedules of reinforcement 

a. Ratio vs. Interval 
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Part V - Instructional Procedures - Chapter 15 - Continued 



Objective 



Content 



Distinguish fixed from variable 
schedules of re1nfoii*ceflient. 



Identify the most effective schedule' 
for establishing a new behavior. 

Specify two means of eMmlnating 
undesirable behavior. 



Identify the definition of 
extinction. 

Supply the definition of 
punishment. 



1. Ratio schedules reinforce 
a behavior after it has , 
occurred a specified 
number of times 

2. Interval schedules reinforce 
a behavior after it has been 
going on a specified length 
of time 

b. Fixed vs. variable 

1. Fixed schedules provide for 
reinforcement the same 
ratio or Interv-il all the 

. time 

2. Variable schedulcis keep 
changing the ratio or 

. Interval so that the 
' child cannot predict 

iifhen he will be reinforced 

Conti nuous rei nf orcement 

1. 



c. 



Special case of a fixed 
ratio schedule 



2. 



3. 



C. 



Behavior is reinforced 
everytime it. occurs 

Is most effective when 
establishing a new 
beh^iVior 

Techniques for eliminating undesirable 
behavior / 

1. Reinforcement of an incompatible 
behavior 

2. Extinction: removing the rein- 
forcers of the behavior 

3. Punishment: following an undesired 
behavior with an unpleasant 
consequence 
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Part V - Instructional Procedures - Chapter 15 - Continued 



Objective 



Indicate the relationship 
between a behavior and its 
consequences. 



Content 



t. Temporarily suppresses behavior 

b. Must be used with caution 
becausie it can evoke a 
variety of enxJtional reactions 

D. Relationship between the frequency of 
a behavior and its consequence^ 

1. Behavior will 1ncrease/<<heh 
followed by positive-Or* negative 
reinforcement^^-' - • 

2. Behavior witfdecrease wherl not 
reinft)rCM, punished, or ant 
Ijicofripatible response is 

/^reinforced 

e; Steps to, follow when modifying b^avior 

1. Observe and take baseline 

2. Specify a tar^t behavior, 
including criterion 

3. Select reinf oncers 

4. Implement selected strategy 

5. Evaluate change that occurred 

6. Establish reinforcement schedule 
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CHAPTER 14. .FACTORS TO BE CONSIDERED IN PumiHG 
IKSTRUCTION 



CHAPTER 15. BEHAVIOR MODIFICATION 



CHAPTER 16. OPEN EDUCATION Is a child-centered 
system in which children are free to determine 
their ovm educational experiences and to 
evaluate their progress and success toward 
goals « 



Flexible objectives occur when the teacher 
encourages and accepts a variety of behaviors 
by the child. 



£ack or de-emphasis of peer coinpetitlon occurs 
when only those behaviors decided upon by the 
child are preferred. , 



Multi-age or family groupings mean the age span 
is more than one year, which increases the 
potential for different types of behavior, 



Teacher *s attitude toward mistakes means the 
teacher accepts errors as genuine learning 
attemps , •\ 



Transaction is the sum of a child's interaction 
plus his motivation to continue interacting. 



Integrated day means e^ch child transactions 
are brought togethf;r w^h the environment of 
the classroom. 



CHAPTER 17. COMT'ARISON OF BEHAVIOR MODIFICATION AND 
OPEN EDUCATION 
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PART V 

Instructional Procedures 
Chapte):; 16 

OPEN EDUCATION 



Objective 



Content 



Supply a definition of "open" 
with respect to open education. 



Identify factors that contribute 
to opening a child. 



State the philosophy^ of education 
promoted by open educators. 

Describe the content of the 
open education curricuUm. 



Indicate the two components of a 
transaction. 



Select an appropriate description 
of an integrated day. 



A. 



The ter^ "open^' and '[education" are 
defined in ways peculiar to their use 
In open education classrooms 



1. 



Open: a process term; opening 
describes what teachers try to 
facilitate In children; contribu- 
ting factors are 

a. Flexible objectives, encourag- 
ing a variety of behaviors 

b. 



L^r^k of or de-emphas1s of peer 
^Competition 

c. Multi-age groupings 

d. Uncritical attitude toward 
mistakes on part of teacher 

2. E ducati6n models society 

a. The real world provides 
the bl^ieprint for education 
in opeh classrooms 

b. Curriculum consists of objects 
and skills found in everyday, 
life. 

B. Terms' which represent what goes on In 
an oppn classroom 

!• Transactions 

a. The child's Interactions with 
objects plus. . • 

b. His desire to continue 
interacting with them 

2. Integrated day: the bringing 
together of all the child's 
transactions 
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Part V - Instructional Procedures - Chapter 16 - Continued 



Objective 



Content 
C. Roles 



Describe the role of the teacher 
In a/i dpen classroom. 



Identify a description of the child's 
role In an open classroom. 



E. 



1, Of the curriculum: to fit the 
objectives "expressed by the , 
child" 

2, Of the teacher 

a. Identifying child's expressed 
objectives 

b. Facilitating transactions., 

3, Of the child 

a. Expresses objectives 

b. Initiates own transaction 

Classroom arrangements, general 
criteria 

K Arrange materials In an appealing 
nianner 

2, Materials must be reachable by 
child without adult help 

3, Gradually introduce materials to 
avoid overwhelming the child 

4, Provide space for both private and 
group work 

Evaluation 

1. Children set up their own yardsticks 
for success ^ 

2. Progress 1s evaluated by means of 
the improvements in child's self- 
esteem 
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CHAPTER 14. FACTORS TO BE CONSIDERED IN PLANNING 
INSTRUCTION 



CHAPTER 15. BEHAVIOR MODIFICATION 

r< — ' ^ 



CHAPTER 16, OPEN EDUCATION 



CHAPTER 1/. COMPARISON OF BEHAVIOR MODIFICATION AND 
OPEN EDUCATION 
Ihe teacher is given an opportunity to produce a 
third cociblnatlon system of hla own. » 
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Objective 



PART V 

Instructional Procedures 
Chapter 17 

COMPARISON OF OPEN EDUCATION AND 
BEHAVIOR MODIFICATION 

Content 



Distinguish between open 
education ond behavior modifica- 
tion on the "role of the child." 



Distinguish between open education 
and behavior modification on 
"objectives." 



Distinguish between open education 
and behavior modification on 
"reinforcement." 



Distinguish between open education 
and behavior modification on the 
"role of the teacher." 

Distinguish between open education 
and behavior modification on 
"classroom arrangement." 



There are six rajor dimensions on which 
behavior modification and open education 
differ in their philosophy and techniques: 

A. The role of the child 

1. Open education: the child is* active 
.and makes his own choices j 

2; Behavior modification: the i*>»ild 
reacts to arrangemerjts made for 
him by others } 

B. Objectives 

1. Open education: determined by the 
child 

2. Behavior modification: specified by 
the teacher 

C. Reinforcement 

1. Open education: as it naturally 
occurs in the course of Interaction 

2. Behavior modification: planned 
by the teacher according to some 
objective 

D. Role of the teacher 

1. Open-education:, non-directive 

2. Behavior modification: directive 

E. Classroom arrangement 

1. Open education: open spaces 

2. Behavior modification: a variety 
of pl''*nned environments related 
to specified objectives 
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Part V - Instructional Procedures - Chapter 17 - Continued 



Objectives Content 



Distinguish between open F. 
Education and behavior modification 
on the Issue of "evaluation." 



Evaluation 

1.. Open education: according to the 
child's self-image and growth 

2. Behavior modification: according 
to the criteria specified In the 
objectives ' 
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CHAPTER 18. 



NATIONAL NETWORK OF INSTRUCTIONAL 
MAfERIALS AND REGIONAL MEDIA CENTERS 



RS I 

■ III I .-'lT 



Special Educational Instructional Materials 
Centers (SEIMC or IMC for short) are 
subdivided into associate centers » which serve 
the teacher In consultative and supportive 
roles t , . 



Regional Medina Centers for the Peaf (RKC) offer 
extensive preservice and Itvservlce training for 
teachers of the deaf. 



Council for Exceptional Children (CEC) Infortna- 
tlon Center acta as a resource center as well 
as a coordinator for the entire network. 



Instructional Materials Reference Center helps 
teachers locate appropriate materials for 
visually handicapped children* 



National Center on Educational Media and 
Materials for the Handicapped (NCEMMH) is a 
national agency which develops ma^.erials» 
trains teachers » and delivers services for 
handicapped children and their teachers. 



CHAPTER 19 . COMPUTER BASED RESOURCE UNITS | 



CHAPTER 20. PRESCRIPTIVE MATERIALS RETRIEVAl. SYSTEM | 



^ CHAPTER 21, FOUNTAIN VALLEY TEACHER SUPPORT SYSTEM 
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PART VI 

Selection and Retrieval of 
Instructional Procedures and Materials 

Chapter 18 

NATIONAL NETWORK OF INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS AND 
REGIONAL MEDIA CENTERS 

Note : Effective September 1, 1974, the SEIMC/RMC/NCE^WH Network was 
re-designated as the ALRC/NCEW1H Network, Henceforth, Area Learning Resource 
Centers replace SEIMC's and RMC's. Many locations were changed but the new 
locations were unavailable at the time of printing of this Syllabus > Overall 
objectives for the entire Network are similar but a different delivery system 
has been conceptualized. For the most up to date Information on this Important 
Network, write Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, 7th and D Streets, S.W*, 
Washington, C, 20202, 



Objectives* Content \ 

The Instructional Media Centers and ^ 
Regional Media Centers (IMC/RMC) Network 
functions to develop materials, disseminate 
information about instructional materials, 
and train teaehers In the use of media and 
materials. The Network includes the 
following participating systems: 

A. Instructional Materials Centers (IMC) 

1. Primary role lies with special 
education services 

2. Each center serves a particular 
region of the country 

3. Where the region Is too large for 
one center to handle, it is 
further subdivided and provided 
with Associate IHC's 

4. Services provided by the Associate 
IHC's: 



Chapter 18 is introductory and purely Informational. Consequently, 
no objectives are tested. 
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Part VI - Selection and Retrieval of Instructional Procedures and Materials - 
Chapter 18 - Continued 

Objective Content 

a. Lending materials to acquaint 
teacher before purchase 

b. Lending materials for special 
learning problems 

c. Collecting and sharing teacher 
evaluation of Fikiterials 

d. Providing consultative services 
for planning 

e. Publishing a newsletter describ- 
ing services 

Regional Media Centers for the Deaf 
(RMC) 

1. Concerned with changing classroom 
instruction for the hearing 
impaired and deaf 

2. Functions 

a» Designing and developing 
materials 

b» In-service training for 
teachers of the deaf 

C. Council for Exceptional Children (CEC) 
Information Center 

1. Collects, indexes, abstracts, and 
stores research Information 

2. Publishes the journal Teaching 
Exceptional Children 

3. Coordinates the network 

D. Instructional Materials Reference 
Center 

1. Concerned wHh the visually 
impaired / 

2. Develops mat^^rials and helps 
teacher locate appropriate 
materials 
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Part VI - Selection and Retrieval of Instructional Procedures and Materials - 
Chapter 18 - Continued 

Objective Content 

E. National Center on Educational Media 
and Materla'is for the Handicapped 
(NCEMMH) 

1. Functions at the national rather 
than the regional or state level 

2. Develops materials, trains teachers, 
and disseminates Information 
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CHAPTER 18. NATIONAL NETWORK OF INSTRUCTIONAL 

MATERIALS AND REGIONAL mJ>U CENTERS 



CHAPTER 19. COMPOTER-BASED RESOURCE UNITS (CBRU) 
consist of broad pool^ of Ideas and lnformat;loti 
which can be adapted, by teachers of different 
.grade levels > 



Teaching units are developed from resource units 
to prevent fragntntary learning, provide practice » 
and provide organization . for difficult concepts* 



The C.A.P* Abstract and request form help the 
teacher select appropriate teaching units. 



The Individual pupil portion of the request form 
allows the teacher to plan fpr Individual . 
differences. 



The Computer Based Resource Guide contains con- 
tent outlines, an'actlvltles section, an 
Instructional materials section, and evaluation 
devices. 



CHAPTER 


20. 


PRESCRIPTIVE MATERIALS RfiTRIEVAL SYSTEM 




CHAPTER 


21. 


FOUNTAIN VALLEY TEACHER SUPPORT SYSTEM 

: : — : M, 
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PART VI 

Selection and Retrieval of 
Instructional Procedures and Materials 

Chapter 19 
COMPUTER-BASED RESOURCE UNITS 



Objecti ve 



Identify the components of a 
resource unit. 



Distinguish teaching units from 
resource units. 



Supply three purposes of the unit 
method of teaching* 



Indicate the kind of content most 
suitable for the unit method of 
teaching. 

Recognize factors that justify the 
unit method of teaching. 



Content 

A. Computer-based resource units (CBRU) 
consist of broad pools of Ideas and 
information which can be adapted by 
teachers to different grade levels 

1. Components of most resource units 

a. Learning outcomes 

b. Subject matter 

c. Instructional activities 

d. Materials / 

e. Measuring devices 

f . Teacher references 

B. Teaching units 

1. Are constructed by teacher from a 
resource unit 

3^. Are intended to prevent fragmentary 
learning, provide practice in 
applying "tool subject" skills* and 
organize teaching concepts 

3. Work best with informational rather 
than skill development content 
areas , 

4. Factors justifying the unit method 

a. Students show interest in the 
subject 

b. Material is in the school's 
curriculum guide 

c* Students show a lack of knowledge 
of the subject 
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Part VI - Selection and Retrieval of Instructional Procedures and Materials - 
Chapter 19 - Continued 



Objective 



Content 



C. 



Identify a description of the 
term descriptors. 



\ 



Specify what Is provided In the CBRU 
resource guide, after the request, has 
been processed. \ 



Procedures for using CBRU 

1 . ' The request form 

a. Contains listings of resource 
units that have been developed 

b. Abstracts briefly discuss the 
scope and content of each unit 

c. Supplying information about 
the stucjents 

1. Teacher checks appropriate 
boxes on Instructional 
Variables sheet; the 
tertns on this sheet are 
descriptors 

2. Special Information to be 
supplied Includes the 

• . range of mental ages in the 

class, two objectives for 
each child, and reading 
levels 

2. CBRU print-outs t what the teacher 
will receive from CBRU 

a. Objectives 

b. Content outlines i 

c. Achievement test norms 

d. Jmall group activities 

e. Instructional materials 

f. Assessment devices 

g. An evaluation form on the unit 
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CHAPTER 18, NATIONAL NETWORK OF INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 
AND REGIONAL MEDIA CENTERS 



CHAPTgRT9^ 
1 ^ 



COMPUTER-BASED RESOURCE UNITS (CBRUTI 



QHAPTBR 20 0 PRESCRIPTIVE MATERIALS RETRIEVAL SYSTEM 
helps teachers corvsider atudexit variables when 
planning in specific skill areas. 



The proceed, which is very similar to the 
Diagnostic Teaching Modal, Includes diagnosing 
teaching objectivee, selecting strategies » 
prescribing materials » letrlevlng materials, 
providing instruction, and "evaluating outcoaea* 



The SELECT-ED Dictionary, which accompanies 
the kit, is the key to the system* 



Descriptor card ^:Tle9 are used to individualize 
the materials tor th? desired task. 



CHAPTER 21 0 FOUNTAIN VALLEY TEACHER SUPPORT SYSTEM 
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PART VI 



1 

Selection and Retrieval of 
Instructional Procedures and Materials 

Qiapter 20 

PRESCRIPTIVE MATERIALS RETRIEVAL SYSTEM 



O bjective 



Identify the type of content for 
whichl PMR provides materials. 



Indicate the key to the us^ of 
the PMR system. 



Specify the number of categories 
In the SELECT- ED Educatiohal 
Descriptor Dictionary . 

Supply the three descriptors thW 
must be provided for the PMR system 
to work. " . ■ < 



Content 

The Prescriptive^^t^erials Retrieval 
(PMR) System helps telicher^ apply pupil 
va r1 abl es to specific skill areas . 

A, Procedures for using the system are 
similar to the Diagnostic Teaching 
Model - . ^ 

U Diagnose ♦ 

2. Set objectives 

3. Select strategy V 

4. Prescribe materials 

5. Retrieve materials 

6. Apply 
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■\ 7.' Evaluate 

„ \^ 

B. The key to using the PMR system is the 
SELECT- EQ Educational Descriptor 
D1 ctionarv 

1. Consists of descrip«,'>rs similar 
to those used by CBRU 

2. Descriptors divided into 8 
educational categories 

r- . . ■ 

3. Three descriptors of special 
importance that must be provided 
by the teacher are 

The desired content 



a, 
b. 

c. 



The desired form of the 
material 

The reading level of the 
student (s) , 
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Part VI - Selection and Retrieval of" Instructional Procedures and Materials - 
Chapter 2.0 - Continued 



Objective 



Identify what the teacher 
receives from the PMR system. 



Recognize that no Information 
on l4istruct1onal strategies Is 
provided. 



Content * 



♦ ( 



1 

r 



C. Services to the teacher 

^ 1, Abstracts of materials (primarily 

materials used for Individualized ^ 
Instruction) that fit the teacher's 
specifications ^ 

2. No Information about liwtructfonal 
strategies Is provided 
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CHAPTER 18 « MATIom NETWORK OF INSTRtlGTIOMAL MATERIALS 
AND REGIONAL MEDIA CENTERS 



CHAPTER 19 COMPUTER-BASED RESOURCE TOUT 



CHAPTER 20. PRESCRIPTIVE MATERIALS RETRIEVAL SYSTEM"! 



CHAPTER 21* FOUNTAIN VALLEY TEACHER SUPPORT SYSTEM 
I helps teachers diagnose children's specific 
learning problems and Identify materials for 
_ t eaching specific skills rather t han broad concepts. 



The systeia contains behavioral objectives for 
277 different reading skills for grades' 3-^6. 



In kit fona» the components of the systeip 
include a teacher's manual^ a series of testS 
on cassette tape^ a iseries of self*scorlng work 
sheets » a Pupil Progress Profile » and a Teaching 
Alternatives Supplement. ^ 
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PART VI 

Selection ano Retrieval of 
Instructional Procedures and Materials - - - - 

Chapter 21 

* 

FOUNTAIN VALLEY TEACHER SUPPORi^YSTEM 



Objectives 



Content 



Specify the content area FVTS^ 
focuses on. 



Identify the materials provided 
to the teacher by FVTSS in 
their kits. 



Indicate the unique feature of the 
FVTSS. » 

Indicate who administers the tests 
in the FVTSS. 



The Fountain Valley Teacher Support System 
(FVTSS) help's teachers diagnose specific 
reading problems and identify appropriate 
remedial materials 

A. Components of the kits 

1. teaiher's manual , 

2. Behavioral objectives for reading 
skills in five areas 

a. Phonetic word analysis ' 

b. Structural word analysis 

c. Vocabulary development 

d. Comprehension 

e. Stuijy skills 

3. Pupil progress profile ' 

4. Achievement tests 

a; Recorded on cassette tapes, a 
unique feature of FVTSS 

b. Administered by child using 
self -scoring worksheets 

5. Teaching Alternatives Supplement; 
additional liiaterials to be used 
should skills have to be re- taught 
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( ORB 2/3 - mCMOSTIC. TEACHING OF ?RBSCHOOL & PRIMARY CHILDREN j ' 



Appllcdtitm 

of the 
Diagnostic 
. Teaching 

Model 
VII 



J 



VIII 



IX X 



CaAPTER- 22, APPLICATION OF THE DIAGNOSTIC TEACHINO 
MODEL la a presentation of the basic concepts of 
linguistic descylptl6ne of "langviage. . 



■4- 



Diagnostic language teaching muati operate within 
total framework which reflects [language aa an 
-itifegrated syatem of Interdependent skills i 
recognizes that all levels of l«aguage are ^ 
beings learned simultaneously,- and accepts g^lde- 
lines provided by research and theorVe ' 



Language assessment considers imitation » compre- 
heneion» And production. 



Nonstandard dialects are ^6t serious barriers if 

child needs to learn the standarddltXect 
because a young child's ability to learn language 
la great. 



Reading readiness is a function of mental 
development « - - 



A variety of information sources is available to 
teachers on a national level. 



CHAPTER 23. APPLICATION OF THE DIAGNOSTIC TEACHING 
MODEL TO KBADINO 



CHAPTER 24. APPLICATION OP THE DIAGNOSTIC TEACHIIW 
h MODEL TO MATHEMATICS 



CHAPTER 25. APPLICATIoIn OP THE DIAGNOSTIC TEACHINO 
. MODEL TO SOCIAL AND EMOTIONAL DEmOPMENT 



CHA PTER 26. jAPPLlCi^ ^ OP TH E DIAGNOSTIC TEACHING 

MODEL 'wwrnrmm^TmsT^^^ ^ 



ERiC 
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' PART VII - 

Application of the Diagnostic Teaching Model 
Chapter 22 

LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 



Objectives 

Select an example of "symbolic" 
communication. / 



Differentiate between speech 

sounds and words. • 

'Define the "morphological level 
of language." 

a - V 

Explain the term "syntactic level of 
language." 



Identify descriptions of the 5 areas 
of syntactic competence. 



List the components oiF semahtlc 
competence. 



Content 

A,^ Language is a set of syi*ols with 
rules for their arrangement, shared 
by a group of people for the purpose 
of comTHinl cation and as a tool for 
thought 

J 1. The structure of language can be 
divided into 4 levels 

a. The Phonological Level deals 
with speech sounds and their 
production 

b. The Morphological Level deals 
with the smallest combination 
of sounds that hive meaning 

c. The Syntactic Level deals 
with the way words are grouped 
into meaningful sentences; this 
level has 5 major components 

1. Awareness of rajor word 
classes 

' 2. Knowledge of basic 
sentence types 

3. Knowledge of basic 
grajwnatical relationships 

4. Ability to substitute, and 

5. Knowledge of transformations 

d. The Semantic Level refers -toV 
the meaning of statements and 
the ability to Interpret Wtis 
meaning; this ability requires 
5 skills: 



^ ,~.Mschaj)ter also_^ Includes an extended case study in which students practice 

applyina diagnostic teaching to diildren experiencing problems in language develop- 
ill^X sepa>"ate branches and case studies focus oh children a^es 2-5 (CARE 2) 
"■^ "o (CARE 3). 
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Part VII - 
Continued 



Application of the Diagnostic Teaching Model - Chapter 2,2 - 



Objectives 



v ^ ■ 

Descr1be\5 areas of language 
functlojilng the teacher should 
consider In her general assessment. 



List a current formal test for each 
of the 5 areas above. 



Content 

1. Adequate vocabulary 

2. Definitional ability 

3. Paraphrasing 

4. Evaluating truth value I 
and 

5. Detecting ambiguities eind 
absurdities 

■ 

B. The assessmei-^t of language growth 
involves a nwnber of steps 

1. First, a general assessment 
should be made to see. . . 

a. At what level of verbal 
functioning a child is 

b. Whether his coiriMnd of 
receptive language is 
adequate 

c. Whether the quantity of his 
verbal output is comparable 

. to his peers 

d. Whether he is intelligible 
relative to his age, and 

e. Whether his expriessive 
vocabulary is adequate 

2. If functioning in any of the 
5 areas above is doubtful, an 
appropriate standardized test 
should be administered 

3. Informal evrluation procedures 
(listfed in detail in Plate 22.6 
in the Handbook) can be used to 
assess the following areas: 

Identifying sounds ' 

Identifying pictures which 
test sentence comprehension 



a. 
b. 

c. 



Repea ti ng sentences wi th 
different grammatical 
structures 
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Pan VII - Application of the Diagnostic Teaching Model - Chapter 22 - 
Continued > . 



Objectives ; 



Content 



Specify the criteria which 
qualify language deviations as 
a dialect. 



List types of problems that 
should be referred to a special jlst, 



ERIC 



d. 



e. 

xf. 



Manipulation of objects to test 
comprehension of grammatical 
structures 

Sypplying correct inflections 

Cdmpleting sentences to match 
% tKe strUc?|ure of a model, 

V . ^ ;i : and 

"""g. Transforming sentences to match 
the structure of a model 

C. Special confi derations arise with 
speakers ofinory-standard English 

1. When chjldrerf speak in consistent . 
deviations i they are most likely - ' 
speakina a dialect 

2. The teacher should accept the 
dialect! and emphasise. . . 

a. Reasoning ability 

b. Concept development, and 

c. Vocabulary development 

D. After assessment, a nuiier of points 
need to bo considered \ 

\. Criteria for referral tare not 
clearcuts bu^. the following 
problwis should usUaUy be 
referred! 

■J' a. When the child doesn't 

associate objects with their 
auditory symbol 



b. 



c. 



If the child is still only 
using one or two word phrases 
at the end of the" preschool 
period 

If the child is having 
Itf f 1 cul ty wi th -vowels or-h i s 
rticulation of consonants is 
11/2-2 yfears behind the 
normal developmental schedules 



I 
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Part VII - Application of the Diagnostic Teaching Model - Chapter 22 - 
Continued 



Objectives 



Content 



d. When there are voice problems 

2. TJiGL.obJect1ves for remedial work 
Aiith a given child should be drawn 
( from the objectives for the class 
as a whole 



cultles should be taken as far 
toward those objectifies as 
possible 

3. Teaching strategies differ depend- 
ing on the type of problem 

a. Teaching speech sounds 
revolves around inodeling 

b. Sentence structure can be 
taught by having the child 
rearrange patterns 

c. Picture-word cards and other 
pictorial devices can build 
vocabulary 

4. language programs can be arouped 
Into 3 "camps" by means of tha 
methodologies they use 



Specify appropriate language 
structures for normal preschoolers 




Minimum objectives for pre- 



Identlfy a description of the 
modeling technique In language 
Instruction. \ 



a. Expansive modeling 

b. Physical involvement 

c. Repetitive drill 



\ 
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S EE 



III 



IV 



VI 



Application 

of tb6 
Diagnostic 
Teaching 
Model 
VII 

"T ~ 



VIII 



CHAPTER 22. APPLICATION OP THB DIAGNOSTIC TEACHING 
MODEL TO LANGUAGE DEVULOPMENT 




ER 23. ^APPLICATION OF THE DIAGNOSTIC TEACHING 
MODEL 

eadlng is defined as the proceas of getting 
meaning from written aynbols to communicate and 
solve problems « 



-J Pleading la a means to an end» not an end itself. 



Reading readiness encompasses five major areas: 
visual skills » listening^ language and speechi 
social and emotional development » and intellectual 
Interest in reading. , ' 



Reading is divided into two major fakill areas: 
vocabulary and comprehension. . 



Evaluation of reading skills should include 
criterion-referenced tests » general assesfiment 
of con^rehension and application of reading » and 
teacher obGetvatlon of behavior during reading to 
detect evidence of Independence and enjoyment of 
reiadlug^ ^ 



CHAPTER 24. APPLICATION OP THE DlAGNOSTIcNfEACHING 
MODEL TO MATHE>iATICS 



CHAPTER 25. AfPLICATIOH OP THB DIAGNOSTIC TBACHDIG 
^ MODEL TO SOCIAL AND EMOTIONAL DEVBLOPMBNT 



CHAPTER 26 c APPLICATION OP THE DIAGNOSTIC TEACHING 
j_ MODEL TO MOTpR DEVELOPMENT 
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PART vn 

Application of the Diagnostic Teaching Model 
Chapter 23 . 

READING 4 
CARE 3 Only 



Objectives 



> 



Distinguish content words from 
function words. 



Content . - 

Reading is defined as the process of 
getting mpaning from written verba) 
symbols tp- communicate and solve , 
problems I 

A. T^^ first task in reading instruction 
isXto; determine the child's readiness 
for systematic instruction 

1. f^eading readiness Is a dynamic 
process that must be constantly 

' observed as each new skill Is 
, festered 

2. . there are five areas of reading 
Readiness 

i. Visual skills 

b. Listening 

"c. Speech and language 

d. Social and emotional develop^ 
ment 

e. Intellectual interest in 
reading 

B. Reading is divided into tuo major 
skill areas 

1. Vocabulary requires a knowledge of 
the sound and meaning of specific 
words 

a. A major division is between 
\ content and function words 



* • • ■ 
- . This extended case study in which' students 

practice applying diagnostic teachirjj torth'ildren experiencing problems in 
rnYr*^' studies and examples focus on children in the primary grades; 
tWLiapter is optional for CARE 2 students. 
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P^rt VII - Application of the Diagnostic Teadilng Model - Chapter 23 - 
Ulnued , \ 



Objective 



Identify examples of the 5 levels 
of comprehension. 



Indicate the 5 ways of 
teaching vocabulary. 



\ 



Specify the sequence In which 
sounds are introduced In phonics 
programs. 



Content / 

1 . . Content jvords carry the 

major meanings of the 
sentence) 

2. Function words show 

^ relationships and tie the 
sentence tpgether ' 

■ 2. Comprehension is divided Inti 
5 levels 

a. Locatirig information , 

b. Remertibering 

c. Organizing ' ' 

d. Pjredicting and extending 

e. Evaluating^ / 

C. Teaching rtsading can Involve a nynter 
of^procedures and programs f 

1. Five major ways of te^^ching 
vocabulary are as follows: 

Sight vocabularies are when the 
child learns by memory 

Phonics* work involves sound-' 
letter relationships usually 
introduce(J in the following 
se<^uer^e 

1. Single consonants 

2. Consonant blends^ ■ 
.3. Consonant digraphs 

4. ' Short vowels v 

5. Long vowels- 
/ 6^ Vowel dipthongs 

7. Vowel digraphs 

8. Schwa sounds 
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Part VII - Application of the Diagnostic Teachi no Model - Chapter 23 - 
Continued « . . 



Objective 



Identify 5 type$ 'of structural 
analysis. 



Supply the majbr strength of 
bas^al readipg spHes. 



Content 



c. 



2. 



Structural analysis involves 
studying wot^ds accoirding to 
their. ... 

1. Roots 

2. Prefixes and suffixes 

3. Compounds 

4. Contractions* and 

5. Syllabication 

d. , Leariiing words by context ' 

involves dividing sentences 
into units and the relation- 
ships between them /■ • , 

e. The dictioiiary is the fifth" 

. ^ tool for teach 1 ng vpcab ul w^, 

9omments on basal readi ng serl es 

a. Weaknesses of basal approaches 
are stereotyped content and ° 
structural rigidity 

b. The major strength is that they 
provide a carefully controlled 
and sequenced program extending 
over a period of years 
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CHAPTER ?2> AftfLICATlON OP TBB IJUGMOSTIC^^^^^^ 



/ 



^CHAPTER 23. , APfLICATION OF THE DIAGNOSTIC TEACHING 
) , ' ■ MODEL TO READIK.G . 4^^^ 



CHAPXER 24. APmCAXION OP THE DIAGNOSTIC TEACHING 
^ MpDEt TO MAT«EMATiO^ is^ pteipent^^ of Vadic 
amthem^t leal concept^ a«? a^M 6£ co|ai|imicatl^^^^ 
the quantitations dlmenglons of th^ ahvltoatt^nt « 



Goala include developing mathematical concepta 
and a quantitative vocabulat^iteachltt^ 
tioaal akiUa, and proyidlng oppbrtuiiii|:iaa for 
problem aolving, . : c ' ^ ■ 



At tha preschool level^ the^ developmbnt of ^ 
mathematical iconcepta and votabular^ i(sed ahould 
(be atressed (^la88iflcation> aeriatldni apatial 
relationships » and meaflureinent)« . 



At the primary levels the learnitig of computa-* 
tion.should be stressed (additioni subtraction) 
multiplic^tioh, divlsion» geometry » an4 fr.«ctlona). 



The f pur diagnostic approaches to mathematics 
are standardised tests » teacher^n&de testa) t 
observation, ^and clinical interviews ♦ . 



The^ interactive loodel for teaching specif iea the 
teacher's input and the student's output ^f or an 
objective » . . ^ ' " . . - . 



CHAPTER 25, APPLICATION OP THE DIAGNOSTIC TEACHING 

• MODEL TO SOCIAL AND EMOTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 



CHAPTER 26. APPLICATION .OP THE DiAGNOSTip TEACHING 
MODEL TO MOljoR pEVELOPMEtrr 



\ ■ , ^PART VII 

Application of the Diagnostic Teaching Model 
6iapter 24 " .* 

■ MATHEMATICS . • ' 



Objectives^ 



State what the language of 
mathematics Is used to 
comwhicate. 



State the. 4 properties that define 
a set. 



Define the concept of ordin?.'Hty. 



Define conservation pf number. 



Ctfotent ) 

A. Mathematics is a form of language 
wiiich is used to communicate the 
quanti tative dimensions of IJie 
environment 

B. Goals of a comprehensive math program 
include. , . . ^ 

1. Development of math efifiaticaV 

. concepts and a quantitative ' 
f^vocabulary 

2. Teaching computational skills, 
and 

3. Providing opportunities for 
problem-solving so that the 
language of mathematics will 
bec<;ime functional 

C. The preprimary level; 

1. Prerequisites for the understanding 
of the congept of hunter are. . . 

a. Understarlding that nunber Is 
one of the 4 properties of a 
set (nimber, size, shap§, 

1 color) 

b. Ordinality: understanding that 
numbers can be arranged In a 
sequence / 



c. 



Conservation of number: 
understanding that the number 
of a set does not change with 
the Physical rearrangement of 
its elements, and 



• This chapter also includes an extended case stu<j|y In which stude ts practio 
applying diagnostic teaching to children experiencing problems In nathtmatics;! , 
Also, separate branches and cas.e studies focus on children ages 2-5 (CARE 2} | 
o~-8 (CARE 3). I 
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^ ' Continued' ^'^P^^^^^^^" Diagnostic Teaching Model - ChafJter 24 - 



Objectives / 
Define one-to-one correspon 



onSence . 



List the ways In which mathematical 
concepts can be developed at the 
prepHmary level . 



/ 



Define the concept of addition. 



Content 

d. One-to-one correspondence: 
matching the Objects of one 
set with the objects of 
anoUier set ; 

2. Emphasej In preprlmary math 
. programs are. ^ , 

a. "Classification activities 
which hielp develop the 
concept of sets 

b. Sen atl on which devalops the < 
concept of orclinality and . 

. rational J counting 

c. ' Spatial relationships (i.e., 

near^far, top-bottom, above- 
undefneath,4\ight-left, Inside- 
outside), and^. . 

d. Measurettient: 

1 Conservation of l ength 

2. Nonjstandard units of 
measure and 

3{ Su^di vision and repet'itlon 

3. Modes, of tieaching mathematics to 
• preprimary children inplude. . . 

a. Manipulation of objects 

b. Building vocabulary, and - 

c. f^rovj ding problems to be 
solyed 

D. At the primary level: / 
1. Areas of concentration include. . J 
a. Addition | 

1. ^Addition is defined as the 
. joining of two seta / 

i. Addition possesses two f 
important properties: ( 
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PiH Vn * Application of the Oi 
Continued - 

Objectives . 

■ ' '■ -• ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ', ■ ■ ■ , 
Define the commutative property 
of addition. 



agnostic Teaching Model - Chapter 24 - 



Content 



Oefinfe the assdciative property 
of addition. 



r 



state the 3 modes that can be 
used to present mathemati cal 
content. 



a. 



Commutatlvei jt^id 
order in which 
nuiibers ar.e added 
together does not 
affect the surl, 
and • 



b. 



b. 



3. 



c. 



Associative: When ^ 
two or more numbers 
are added, it bkes 
,no difference how 
- they are grouped 

Sii)traction 

1. Subtraction is the reverse 
of addition 

The commutative an^l 
associative properties do 
not apply 

The concept of place-value 
is particularly crucial 

Higher operations are 

1. Multiplication 

Division 

Geometry 

Fractions, and 

Measurement | 

2. The interactive model for teaching 
^thematics consists of. . . 

a. Three modes of teach^ Input: 

1. Verbal 

2. Visual 

3. Motor, and ^ 
Two modes of learner output: 

1. Verbal, and 

2. Motor , 



2. 
3. 
4. 

.5. 



b. 
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Continued"-'^^''^'*^**^*'" Diagnostic Teaching Model - Chapter 24 

pbjectlves, , Content 

list the 4 approaches to data 
collection about mathematical 
\ abilities. ^ 



E. There are 4 ways to diagnose mathe- 
matical abilities: 

1. Standarcli zed tests 

2. y Teacher-made tests 

3. Observation^ and 

4. Clinical interviews 



( 
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CHATTER 22. APPLICATION OP THE DIAGNO^iFIC TEACHING 
MODEL TO LANGUAGE DEVELOPl 



CHAPTER 23. APPLICATION OF THE DUGNOSTIC ^BACHING 
MODEL TO READING 



CHAPTER 24. APPLICATION OF THE DUGNOSTIC TEACHING 
MODEL TO MATHEMATICS 



CHAPTER 25 ^ APPLICATION OF THE DIAGNOSTIC TEACHING - 
MODEL TO SOCIAL- EMOTIONAL DEVELOPMENT is a 
presentation of a program baaed on two premla^a: 
"The classroom is a laboratory for social-emotional 
development" and "Hoy a child feels is more 
Important thati what he knows." 



The characteristics of the leamar» the teacher, 
and the environment are all related to each . 
other, md they all interact with each other 
in tha teaching-learning process. '. 



A variety^ of procedures and activities can be 
used specifically to encourage and facilitate- 
the teachipg-learning process. 



Different inappropriate behaviors must occur 
frequently and be observed beifore the teacher 
can identify a child as one who is having social- 
emotional problems. 



-X. 



CHAPTER 26. APPLICATION OF THE DIAGNOSTIC TEACHING 
• • MODEL TO MOTOR DEVELOPMENT 
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PART m 



Application of the Ofagnostlc, Teaching Model 



Chapter 25 



APPLICATION OF THE DIAGNOSTIC TEACHING MODEL TO 
SOCIAL-EMOTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 



Objectives* 

Supply the place that Is a 
lab^owtory for social -emotional 
development. 



Specify the two areas Influenced v 
by .how the child feels about / ^ 
himself. / 



Content 
A. 

J 



The basic premise of the chapter is 
that the classroom Is a laboratory 
for social -emotional development 



■/ 



List ways the teacher can facilitate 
social -emotional development. 



1 . How a chl Id feels Is mr6 
Important thin what he knows 

{? . . Areas affected by how the ch lid 
feels about himself are. . . 

i a* What he learns » and 
b. How he learns 

3. The teachpr can manipulate all 
the characteristics of the 
environment which facilitate the 
teaching-learning process j these 
V Irtclude: 

a. Maki no subject matter relevant 

b. Perceiving the child as non- 
threatening to self 

c. Encouraging the learner to be 
, active 

d. Being honest and open 

e. Interacting, at both the 

, Iniellectual aifd affective 
levels ■ 

f. Feeling accepted, comfortable, 
and competent In the situation 

g. Entering Into positive and 
wopeVatlve relationships 



Thls chapter also Includes an extended case study In which students 
practice ajiplylng. diagnost^lc teaching to children experiencing problems In 
social-emotional xtevelopment. Also, separate branches and case studies focus 
on children ages- 2-,5, (CARE 2) or 6-8 (CARE 3). 

ERIC . . ' 
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Continul/^***^^ ^ca^^o" of tl'e Diagnostic Teaching Model - Chapter 25 r 



Objectives 



Identify till "3 components in the 
teach ing-leairning process. 



List 3 procedures for facilitating 
social -emotional developtnent. 



List the 2 criteria which 
define a behavior ^s, a problem. 



Content 



. I 
B. 



C. 



iv 
J. 

k. 
1. 

m. 



evaluating the self 

Being accepting and trusting of 
the children 

Bei ng sensi ti vely understanding 
of the children 

Being flexible 

Planning activities with the * 
children, and . 



4. 



Accepting one's own limitations 

Critical components in the teaching- 
learning process are, . . 

The teacher • 



a. 



b. The child, and 

c. The envimment 

Procedures which facilitate social- 
emotional development are. . ,K. 

1. Puppets and dramatic play 

2. Role-playing (sdcio-drama), and 

3. Discussion groups 

There are 2 criteria for detamining 
social -emotional problems 

1. The behavior suspected of being a 
problem must be inappropriate for 
the situation in which it is 
occurring 

2. The inappropriate behavior must 
occur frequently 



• i 
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<aAPTBR 22, APPUCATION OF "THE DlACKpSTlC TEACHING 
M ODEL TO LANGUA^ DBVELOgMEHT / 



CHAPTER 23, APPLICATION OF THE DIAGNOSTIC TEACHING 
MODEL TO REA plNri : " 



_ jcHAPl 



CHAPTER 24; APPLICATION OF THE DIAGNOSTIC TBACBINgI 
MODEL TO MATHmTICS ° J. | 



CHAPTER 25. APHlCATlON OF THE tUGKOSTlC TEACHIKO 
V mm. TO SOGIAL^EMOTIQNAL DEVELOPMENT 



CHAPTER 26. APPLICATION Ot THE Di;A(3T0ST10 TEACHING 
MODEL Td HOTOR^ DEVELOPMENT presets a ptogtatt te 
help tbachets ai4 children having dl||lcultle8' 
with the" groag motor movement B of tKT body . 



A child's age la the best reference ^cUnt for / 
decldltig It hie lack of motor skill Is. actually 
a problem. // 



A teacher must observe for two types o,f taptot' 
behaviors: mastery of the fuadamental skills and 
development of strength and speed. 



T 



/ 



The use of the Movement Patterns Checklist alWs 
the teacher to collect specific Information on 
the child's movements to deterimlne the proper 
diagnostic pUn. . ^> 



/ 
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/Application" of the Diagnostic Teaching Model 
Chapter 26 

APPLICATION OF THE DIAGNOSTIC TEACHING MODEL' TO 
MOTOR DEVELOPMENT 



Objectivism 



Indicate the source used to 
determine if child has a problem. 



specify the step which follows 
the constructioa of the basic 
Skills profile when th'd child is 
more than a year behind in one or 
more skills. 



Content ' 

A. Diagnosis in motor development 
follows a decision models j 

1. Some difficulty is spotted ' 

2. The teacher checks tables of average 
development to s<?e if a problem 
exists 

'3. If the problem is real, the teacher 
. decides if it focuses on basic . . 
skills or strength and speed ' 

a. If it is a basic skills 

^ problem, the teacher constructs 
the basic skills profile 

b. If it is a strength and speed 
problem» the teacher compiles' 
strength and speed recbrds 

4, T?ie teacher examines th^ basic 
, skills profile and dec^ides If the 
child Is more than a year behind on 
one or more skills 

a. If not^ a strength and speed 
^record is compiled 

b. If yes, more detailed inf or-, 
matipn is gathered 

,5. filling put the Movement Pattern 
Checklist (HPC) 

a. The HPC contains 8 checklists 
for 8 different skills 



chapter also Includes an extended case stu<y in which students 
^acttce applying diagnostic te<».ch1ng to. children experiencing problems in 
MesWCCASfg)' 5 e'cclSHf ^'^^ 5*"^<es focus on children 
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QbJecttves 

Specify >/hich checklists from the 
MPC are to be filled out. 



IS^^Vil "^Jor sdurce frojn 
which the content of motor/ 
objectives is dr^n. / 



I Identify the bases ,<^n which 
strategies are constructed. 



Content 



6. 



b. The checklists to be completed 
are those on which the child 
Jf a year or more behind 
(that is, not all c*»ecklists = 
are used) 

When the teacher examines strength 
J?? fP?5^.r^«r<te.. a decision 
about w^ietf.er thd child is a year 
or more f ahind is made ; 

a. If not, the child is watched, 
but no furttjer diagnosis is 
done 



b. 



B. 



Objectives J 
1. 



t^^:tfacher fills out^ 



2. 



Objectives are constructed using 
the guidelines in Chapter 12 on 
Instructional Objectives 

Content for the objectives are 
derived from the results of the 

tables of average development' - 



C.^Remediationj 



V 



Strategies for basic skill 
jJroblems.: : ' 



a. 



*-'.4 



b. * 



C. 



Strategies a»^. based on the^ 
3 ways cbildreh learnj < 

1. verbal instruction ; 

2. By demonstration! and 

3. ,3y dlrtfct exp$i^'ibnce 
Most motor- sMlli^ af# yught'- W 

with direct experience • 
Skills must be task analyzed ' 

Jl.^J^^^"® ^^'^ instructional/ 
sequences ^ » 



|||te'>"""°? D(,gaosttc ftsch1,,g Model - Chapter 26 
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jPjc^fy.the foctis of strategies 
muscles underdeveloped 



Specify the course of action 
appropriate when objectives are 
nQ^ inet. * 



D. 



^ Content 

^' nSihiSh strength and speed 
f *^^3k or under- 

i?yfj2EH^^scles center on 
calisthenics 

^' ffJMJ^ ^^i*^"9s (inpluding 
selection of rateri als ) wi thi n 
which to implement thJ strategies 

AlfciS J?;^2 Gross Motor -^^'^ 
Acttvi ties Handbook 

Aluationj 

1. "^ere^re 3; levels of evaluation 
^' J^I^JJlJructional sequence is 

b. Objectives are test'id 

c. The child's performance 'is 
— Mfnpar^d with his pee« 

' ^' evaluation, there are 2 

important decisions to be made 

lL^.lu ^^es not reach the 
' objectives, the teacher 

m n»<fel for possible errors 

• no error^ can be foyrid, the 
teacher cortsulis a sp^diaifst^ 
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Resources 
VlII 



IX 



CHAPTER 27. USING, RESOURCE PERSONS* ROLES, REFERRAL 
STATEHENtS, AND FOLLOW UP . 
Resource* people may be Consulted at eny step of 
the Dlescnostlc Teaching KpdeL 



the people In a achool and cojwauftity may ' 
function as reaouyce people^ V, 



V 



5 



AvallabiUty, scope o£ ln£ornatl<>n required > and 
tiaie vifil liHt the nuaber = of tesource pet«<«« 
■the teacher consults. 



, . .a^iit ettepjptii' f d the biaguoatlc 
T&ach^g Ijbdel have failed.: r - 



CHAPm 28; PARENT EDUCATION 



PART VIII 

♦Resources 
Chapter 27 



.USING RESOURCE PERSONS; ROLES, 
REFERRAL STATEMENTS, AND FOLLOW-UP 



O bjectives 

Indicate the scope of the role 
of resource persons . 



List 3 factors* affecting the 
decision to consult a re;^ource 
person. / 



Identify 3 reasons for consulting 
a resoiirce person. 



Mi 



Content 

« III ^ t^tm i ^ m 

A. Resource personnel nay be consulted 
for all aspects of the Diagnostic 
Teaching Model 

1. Resource personnel may be drawn 
from both the school and tho 
comminjty 

2. Factors Influencing the ^clslon 
to consult a resource person 
are.. ° 

a. Time (the teacher must have 
^ ' time for <^jjs\/l tat ions) 

b. Ava.11abilftp^(the necessary 
resource persons may or may 
not be available) ahd 

c. The information needed by tho 
r teacher 

3. Reasons for consulting resource 
personnel are, . . 

a. . The teacher has tried every- 

thing he can think of , 

b. The child l.s likely to be 

. referred at a later date, and " 

c. Specialized materials are 
needed 



Referral and follow-up prdcldures: 

1 . A referral l^^a formal contact 
with a resource person - 

2, ttie Tea<h4r Referral Statenrent 

411 the ayamfle (nfo>*«tat1dh 
01*1 th/child 
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VIII - Resources - Chapter 27 - Continued^ 



Content 



mm 



0 



/ 



Jn^icate what the teacher does 
m^iifjlle the referral is being . 



pi;:,.... 

Hf ■ ■ 



Si 



a. 



iip 



The Statertient 15 filled out 
.when a referral Is Initiated 

b . If some ; 1 nfprmatlon Is not^^^ ; : 

aval 1 able ♦ the :teache^- must make ■ - 
arrangements - 

Ttie Teacher lief erral 
1s ;$ubm1tted t<> 

where: H Is then 

appropriate specialls 

m teacher* ci^fttlnues wlth ^ 
/diagnostic, teach|n|T 

" Kt'ier the ref et*rai , . ^ . , 

^-.thd- ^teach6f,v %r mm'- SniWiipii 



■ : ^; spectall$jt,^ind 

c. starts" w1 th the pi agn<fsy:c;' - : : ri-^^; 

TfeachingxModetm 
- the-new informati 




■iiiiifiii; 



v|||p;. 





ill-/: 
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IV 
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VII 



Rdsource^ 
VIU 



J 
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CHAPTER 27. USING RESOURCE PERSONS J ROLBS, RKPBRRAL 
STATEMENTS . AND FOLLOW UP 



CHAPTER 28, PAWBNT EDUCATION provides a brlHge bettf«en| 
th« early experleacea (jhildren have at hone with 
(areata and thelt later flchooUng> 



Parents are a r child '8' flifat teachers . Five 
categoriea of. notherlng- styles have been ¥ 
vecognlzedt sMper notherr stoothering Biothet» 
alnoat aother, pvervhelmed nother, 2oo«keeplng 
mother. . ^ 



The types of parent programs that emerged from 
Head Start are labeled according to their 
perspective towards children U needs i Deficit 
Model , Schoola-as-Failure Model, Cultural \ 
Difference Model, Social Structural Model. 



Organized Parent Education programs are described 
if) terns of parent" rolesi bystanders, learners, 
teachers t aides, policy makers. 



mi. 



SE^lSiiiilliK 



vmmm 



m 



mmm 
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PART VHI ' 

* Resources 
-Chaptur 28 

.1.. . - • T 

PARENT EDUCATIOK 
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Qbjectlveis 



Content 



A. 



Interpret the results of certain 
i?> research findings In terms of 
ipexpeHerices parents should 
•ni plan for their children. 



mm 



Identify the major cause of 
parents' growing Awareness of 
the importance of early 
childhood. 



!4* 



purpose of 
pai^fjt iriVblvement. 



type 6f parent 
lU^iociatied v*ith 
J^ifjucation models. 



:-:-v*^:v.;j;:>iiy;:. 




8. 



Parent education is a response to 1 \ 
the growing concern for the child's; 
early e?(periences in the home 

1. Refceftt research has 1l lustra teo 
the previously unknown capacities 
of 1r«fant$, which implies thatf 
planned eanly exp6rien9e can' 
enhance developime.nt 

2. Parents have become aware of the 
importance of early childhood due 
to ^ecijs semi nation of informa- 
tion by .the mass media on the 
education bf young children 

Types oiF parenting s^les are. .!. 



il. 



The Super Mothers she act? 
resource for her children., 



s a 



[ 



the Smothering Mother j she ;has 
children who are dependejit pn 
adults , ' 



bcit 



3..; The Almost Mothers she carjbs 
: ;;1s npt a fcihd -stretcher 

4i The Overwhelmed Mothers she cannot 
cope vfith the chlld^s demands, aod 

5., The Zoo-keeper Hathers shi is, 
--^efficient and well -organized; but 
tends l^keep- the-cfii l<i conf i ned^V 

Parent, inyolvenient in their^ children's^ 
educatiofi hai the'major ptirpos^ of 
: fACiln^tihg-li^>mer^^^^ 

1. There 4**^'dssBBiUlly 4 perspectives 
around Which preschool programs 
eltiUer ' . ^ . ' • / 



Part Vin - Resources * Chapter 28 - Continued 



Objectives 



Content 



Identify examples of programs 
conforn>ing to 4 preschool 
education models. 



identify descriptions of 5 roles 
parents play in various preschool* 
programs. 



Ml 



.a. The Deficit Model assumes 
deficiencies in the child's 
environinent and attempts to 
remejdy them J 

b\ The Schools-as-Faiiures 
Model recdgnizes the child 
and his community as worth- 
while resources 

c. The Cultural Differehce 
Model recognizes and values 
the culture of the child 

d. Die Social Structural Model 
perceives the community as ' 
the focal point 

There are 5 kinds of roles" parents 
can play in^their child*^s educa- 
tion 

Piirents can be merely by- 
standers 

Parents can be learners (i.e., 
they can be taught to imprcive 
thefr child-rearing fKllls) 

Parents can be teachers (I.e.* 
they can be trained to engage in 
hpir^tf aching 

Parl§Dtt can be aides in the 
oUssroom. . ' > - 

Parents can be policy makers 
for the programs, in which their 
children ar^ enrolled 



a. 



b. 



c. 



d. 



e. 



Blii; 
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Care 



CHAPTfi 29." DAV' care >rriBORV 



Pay Cm«'» roU is cha^gini fto« that i)f a cuatodlal 
serVlca to an organlzad Uarnl*:^ eavironwant for 
fr«achool_cW Wren . 



_| todlvlilual <:a«tarfl raflaot « nuabar of a^rly 

" childho od pW>jyi.aM« ■ 



CHAPm 30. DAY CARE ^ APPLICAIIOH | 



\ 




iliiilti: 



mm ' 




Objectives 
Def)i4 Day Care. 



, PART IX 

Day Care . 
Chapter 29 

'DAY CARE THEORY 
CARE 2^0nly* 

Content 
A. 



\ 



i 



Specify the reason for the recent 
expansion In Day Care services. " 



B. 



PayXare Is best deffned as substitute 
family care. It's current growth Is 
partially due to the number of women 
with young families who are entering 
the work force 

History of the child care movement 

1. The public child care movement 
h^s traditionally provided 
custodfal care for the children 
of fabillles too poor to provide 
that carie 

2, The private early education 
P^9r*l'?5:have b^en.aeared toward 
proy1d,1n^ enrichment Experiences 
with the following Philosophical 
roots: . 

^ Early philosopher^ 

1, Aristotle ^trbngly 



m 




■w 
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|i|i*t - . Continued' 



Oc htent 



^f#Sj)6cify whose teachinas were 
" emboc(1e<J in the first early child- 
schools in AmeHca. 



is 



iilv 



3. 



4. 



Jim,-. 



m 

$m 

w 



Define the tertn "Devetopinental 
Pay Care." 



Identify the strongest rationale 
for the interest tak6i> by pro- 
ffii^^ionals in developmental day 



c. Frederick Froebel is known as 
the father of the kindergarten 
and had great inipapt on the 
first early childhood scho6U 
in the U. S. 

Recently, private early childhooti- 
prograrns have branched out from 
the traditional ideas of Froebei. 

a. Behavioral ly oriented programs 

are represented by Resnick, ''''^yJ-^&mM 
Bushe11» and Bereiter^Engelmanri^^ '-^ 

Cogni ti ye programs are il i ke 
those of Kfikart and Nimnicbt : ,;vS(^^ 

(ibmetive proorams AirB':^^-'^'':'^^^'^^^ 
illustrated 1>J Wnk $treVt, ' 
Gordon> and'Head Start . ' 

A secood wcentid 
mergi ng ef tt^^ ^pHvat^c^^^^^^^ 
piov«ment wit|i the>Mic chil^ 
^are mQV^^nt into Developmental 

;Oa)r:c^r€|||:;.^ 

; r/-^"j)e\^6l9pmental' t)ay .Care'referss^-iS^Stti 
to ::d|iy.,carev 

include formal preschool • 
• programs 



b. 



c. 



2. 



The/critical importance of 
devel opniental day ; i^arJ^! 1 fes 

injthe oppo^ujilty it^rov^ 

... ...... ....... . 
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Ca'tft 

- IX 



- j CBAPTBR 29r 't>AY CARE THEORyI ' ■ \ 



CHAPTbK W. DAY CARE APPUaXION includes « cw« 
Study to pwvlde practleV £o* thft tMchftt in : 
J^J?-?^ <!lfie!SWoim dread, planning appropriate 
activities, and handling admlntatrAHw. dutias. 



I^SISP-.: ' - ■■ 
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PART IX 

pay Care 
Chapter 30 



DAY CARE - APPLICATION 
-CARE 2 Only f " 



Objectives* 



A. 



Content ' ■ 

This/bhapter presents practices suitable 
for ileveiophiental day care with Infanta 
and toddlers" . . *^ 

/'The first, consideration revolves 
/ around the arrangement of equipment 
and activities indoors 

1. Provisions must be made for block 
play, ... : 

a. BlocJs,shou1d be lightweight 
and constructed of nqn-toxic 
materials v; 

b. The si ?e of the blocks will 
va»*y depending bh the age of 
the child . . 

c. The adults should introduce 
• playthings that will broaden 

the activity of t|ie child . ' 

A central aspect of developmental 
day care is the provUloh of books 
and the reading of Uories, . 

a. Young infants need large," 
b|*ightly colored pictures 

b» 01 d6r infants will listen to 
stori6s 6f short duration 

. c. 6roup stoii^ytelling activities 
$re appropriate for toddlers . 

3. Dramatic play is another familiar 
activity in developmental day care 



2. 



vL^W^^^])^ an^extb.nded case study. Consequently, the content objectives 
ft^- Wlf _^aine as those for Chapter 29. As they progress through this chapter, 
^H*^!!?^^*'!*^.^^**® ^" slikilated day care programs. This chapter is optional 
fO»* CARE 3 students. \ 
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Continued 

Content ' 

a. Older children can make use 
of dress-up clothes; doll and 
house corners . 

Rhymes and making faces are 
appropriate' for Infants 

4, Oay-long^ centers need rest areas' 
for children of all ages 

a. Sturdy cribs will be needed 
for the Infants r 

b. Mats or cots vrltl serve the 
toddlers -x 

c. "Ihe rest area should be In a 
quiet, separate room If 
possible 

B. Outdoor activities should be planned 
for an children; scheduling deppnds 
on the-child's. . . 

1 . Age 

2. Healthy and 

3. Clothing 

C'. Attention must be given to the 
* sequencing of i*is daily routine 

1. Quiet play should follow meals 

2. Hid-moruing and iirid-ahernoon 
snacks must bd provided 

3. Iftfants often 'require several napst 
toddlers only an iiftefhooh nap - i 

0. Thort^ are 3 Issues of administrative 
impoftande^n tfie smooth operitioh of 
^ cehter 

U Staff s^tie<ful$s should be 
$t4ag6i^d:"$"o iiiat tho'large$t 

m Wmm numSerfi^f^^^ - '; ■ 
lldrer? dro 



2. Art)ropr1ate,dutl6$ of the food 
service- perionnel must b^ outlined 

3. Supplies may be purchased in bulk or 
on Inventory and re-6rder1ng pro- 
cedjjires used 

ini II iiriiiiiifiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii III 



